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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: — 


1. THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. 

ll. SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 

111. THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS LEGUAT. 

IV. REMINISCENCES OF JOHN LEWIS MALLET. 

V. DR. SCHLIEMANN’S LAST EXCAVATIONS. 

VI. THIRD VOLUME OF GENERAL MARBOT’S MEMOIRS. 
VII. THE BEASTS AND REPTILES OF INDIA. 
VIII. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION OF LONDON. 

IX. DAVID GRIEVE. 

X. TRAVELS IN TIBET. 

XI. WHAT WILL HE DO WITH I1 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Will be published on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13th. , 


CONTENTS. 
i. ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 
II]. CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 
11. AN APOLOGY FOR ISLAM. 
IV. THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
V. LONDON IN THE PAST. 


VI. SNAKES. 
VII. DEAN BURGON. 
Vill. THE FRENCH DECADENCE. 
IX. STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE. 
X. NAVAL POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 





In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 


SOCIAL STATICS, Abridged and Revised, 
together with THE MAN 7. THE STATE. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


{/so Second Thousand, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 


JUSTICE: being Part IV. of the ‘Principles of 


Ethics.” By HERBERT SPENCER. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 


and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. 360. 


l 
} not be mistaken 


THE 
Religious Review of Reviews. 
The Leading ‘[fustrated Church Review. 
EDITED BY 
THE REV. CANON FLEMING, B.D. 


naplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
OPENING WORDS BY THE NEW EDITOR. 


After careful consideration, I have accepted the Chief-Editorship of THE RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. It seems to me to have entered upon a very promising and useful field 


of journalism, that of focussing the phases of religious thought, and recording, as the months vo 
by, the progress of the Church in her great spiritual work among all classes 

Ve shall give our careful attention t he Missionary work of the Church at home and abroad 

her influence on the social questions of the hour (eschewing politics), and her active part in 


temperance and all philanthropic ettort 
I 


he review of Christian literature shall form an important part of our work; and a portion of 
I } 1 


| each month's contents shall be allotted to original papers. I hope THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW 0% 


REVIEWS may be so condu is to be useful to the clergy, and, at the same time, interesting t« 
the laity. There never was a time when it was more necessary to draw ser together both cleryy 
and laity, if we are to resist the onslaughts upon the National Church, with which from time to 
time she is threatened. 
promise our supporters that our work shall be carried on in no narrow 
EVIEW t ethe organ of no one school 





pirit. We wish the 


| 
f thought, and of no Church party The very exister 





LEN x 
of a Natonal Church impii i wide latitude, and the exerc.se of a large charity—a church 1 
which ni h f thought shall press its own views to extreme results 

rhe longer I live the more I see that the strength he Naticnal Church lies in moderation 
not in extremes. By extremes men’s feelings, passions, and prejudices are sturred. In modera 
tion the human mind dwells in a calmer and clearer region. I am quite sure the laity grow tired 
of party strife, which is apt to make them stand sof from the practical work of the Church 
What they wish is to see ¢ irnest, honest, and hard work done lo be a partisan may save a mar 


trouble; but I humbly submit that it isthe duty of every loyal Churchman to ain at that larger 
wisdom, deeper charity, and firmer grasp of essential truth which characterised the first period of 
the Church of Christ. 

May the Church of England in these last days be strengthened by her Divine Lord to * bear 
wit! to that Truth for which her best and holiest sons have lived and died: and may the Spirit 
of Light and Love guide us into all truth, in whatsoever it ts essential to our safety that we should 








I rnestly invite the sympathy and « peration of clergy and laity in our efforts to carry o1 
THE R ) REVIE\ REVIEWS in this spurit—to the glory of G and the good of ! 
Ch JAs. FLEMING 


NUMBER 7. NEW SERIES. NOW READY 


SUPPORTERS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


rHE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER PHk BISHOP OF EDINBURGH 
AND BRISTOI THE DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 

rHE BISHOP OF CARL ISL} THE DEAN OF WORCESTER (The 

rHE BISHOP OF RIPON Very Re Dr. FORREST) 

PTHE BISHOP OF WAKEFIEI.D THE DEAN OF ST. ASAPH 

THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK THE VEN. ARCHDEACON GORI 

rHE BISHOP OF DERRY THE REV. CANON MATHEWS, 

rHE BISHOP OF BRECHIN bie Lr 


ISSUED ON THE 45th OF EVERY MONTH. SUBSCRIPTION 8/ PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 7 STAMPS. 


The Religtous Review of Reviews can be obtained or ordered at all 
Newsvencors and Railway Bookstalls. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices 
4 and 6 CATHERINE STKEET, STRAND. 
New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON. 





Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown Svo, of xvii + 362 pp., bound in stamped 


gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Anti-Jacobin.—‘ By all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of 
reading which will help to make them men.’ 


Specta‘or.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.’ 

Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alixe for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 

Saturday Review. —‘ A very fine book.’ 

Scottish / eader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year.’ 

Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys should, and most boys 
will, appreciate.’ 

British Week’y.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ 


Boston Herald (U/.S.A.).—‘ One of the best anthologies by which 
literature has ever been enriched.’ 


Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most 
men.’ 


World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by 
trumpet.’ 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Mr. Wenley has done his work admirably—we 
may even say perfectly.’ 


Star. —‘ This perfectly lovely volume.’ 


Dublin -vening Mail. —‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment 
and conscientious care.’ 


Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C. ; 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 








Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 
wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 


Leeds Mercury.—‘ The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 
appreciate.’ 

Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed songs of battle, of 
love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 
no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 


Lllustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
as our ‘* Golden Treasuries.” Though admirably adapted to 
stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 
to the adult.’ 


Speaker,—‘* Mr. Henley’s is a very tine ambition, and it will hardly 
be denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 


North British Daily Matl.—‘ May be commended unreservedly. 


Tablet.—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for 
that matter, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 
bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies.’ 


St. James's Gazette.—‘ In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 
whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 
is a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 
noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 
courage to misfortune.’ 


AND METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 














TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED 0 ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Io to 12 BARTON AKCADE, MANCHES'ER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


NUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
244 BROLr iON ROAD, $.W.: and 2? KING STRFET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMRBO. BRISBANE 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., a! sod Pall Mall East, S.W., 
yr to Gei LATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, <1 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling a1 PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FAST EST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and C: ld Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head O fices- 
( F. GREEN & CO., and Yi ieee cere: 
Managers \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 


ExpPrRESS AND Mair SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloe 

Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet 
TO AUSRALIA, wa Suez Canal, every 28 days 
TO CHINA, via Suez C anal, every 28 days 
Fastest Vessels in the China Tra de. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine > and accommoda- 
tion unsurp ssed. General Agents! KELLER WALTIS & CO. 32 Cockspur 
Street, Cha ing Cross, ard 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Steet, City; or PHILLips 


» morning of sailing. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Now Ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author 


of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘A Cigarette Maker’s Romance,’ ‘ The Witch of Prague,’ ‘ Khaled.’ 


NEW NOVFL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Now Ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 315s. 6d. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 


Author of ‘The Railway Man and His Children,’ * Kirsteen,’ etc. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—‘In spite of yourself and of them, you become interested in uninteresting 
people, , annoyed at their follies and sympathetic with their trifling sorrows and joys. This is Mrs. Oliphant’s 


secret 
LEEDS MERCURY.— The book is thoroughly readable... . 
and the personages who figure in the story act in a manner which makes n 


By Mrs. OLtpHant, 


It is full of insight into character and motive, 
) demand upon the reader's credulity. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PAUPERISM A PICTURE AND THE ENDOW- 


MENT OF OLD AGE AN ARGUMENT. by Cuartes Boorn, 
1/so a Popular Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 6a 
MISS NORTH. 
Second Edition nowgReady, 2 vols. extra crown 5vo, 17s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE, 


Being the 


Autobiography ot Marianne North. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. vos. With Portraits. 
T1MES.— A book which will delight and entertain many readers. 
GLOSE.—‘ Written with much vivacity and doxhomie, and makes agreeable reading.’ 


DAILY CHRON LE. —‘ ‘This is a book which will live. . . . The book is quite unique ; to review it at all 
adequately in our columns would be impossible. 
SCOTSMA.N.—’ Her chapters are a conunual feast for the botanist and naturalist. 


COMPLETION OF MR. BUTLER’S DANTE. 


Crown vo, 12s. Od. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 


mentary. BUTLER, M.A. 


Translated, with a Com- 


ee Uniform with Mr. Butler's editions of ‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘ Paradiso. 


TIMES.—‘ The 
great poem.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ The book will | 


of Dante in general, and in particu 


ympletion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the gratitude of all students of Dante's 


e widely welcomed as completing a work of the highest value to the study 


ar to the appreciation of the poet in England. 
gEIWENTY-NINTH YEAR Ol! 


Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR- nna 


Historical Annual ot the States ot the Civilised Revise 
Edited by J. Scot r KELTIE, Assistant san to ‘the Koyal Ge 


* Le teasf , 
*,” Lhe publication Y 


O the censuses of the leaa 
Statistics Cave! 


PUBLICATION 


‘A Statistical and 
da aiter On vetu ° or the year 1692. 
graphical iety. 

the result 


other inmiportant classe of 


i the Year-Book this year has been to sor cratent delayed dy the fact that 
countries of the world had to be incorporated, ana 
he changes in the } ear-hook Jor 1892 ha 


g 
nai an uni usualiy tate period. 1 
Sivé, and itis hoped that the work wild be ound to « 


to public nien 


COHN ACATY Avid €ATEN 


ntain the (atést availacle statistics on add subjects of interest 


TIMES.—* Both deserve id mz aintains it s position as all in all the best compendium of statistical informa 
tion relating to all the States of ee world published in our own or 1n au y guage 
_ ATHENA UM.—*** The Statesman’s Year-book ” is the king books ot reference ; the best, not only of 
this country, but of all countries; not only the best for some purpos but for st purposes for which books of 
reference are required. . . . On the whole a perfect work. 
NEW BOOK BY hapten ABBOTT. 
Now Ready, 2 vols. 8vo, parchment, 2 
MAN. by Epwin A. AsBgorr. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS AND _EXPLOITS 


OF TWO SCHOW ILB OY De A ea k for Boys By the Rev. ) P ee N DA. Las Canon of York, 
Author of *‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. New Edition. , 


PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS: or, Further 


Experiences of Two Schoolboys. By the SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations. New Edition. 


A NEW AND UNIFE — EDITION OF DR. A. R 


Now Ready, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ISLAND LIFE: or, the Phenomena and Causes of Insular 


Faunas and Floras. incloding 
3y A. R. Waciace, LL.D 


WALLACE’S WORKS. 


a Revision and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. 
With Illustrations and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 
* * Ugstovmn with * The M, YA t Mette oer ee Be oy eee ot ro Ee Uo enamel 
x Uniform with‘ The Malay Archipelago an Natural Selection and Tropical Nature, already issued. 


NEW EDITION, 


Now Re: idy, row! 


WITH weg epg AL 


o, cloth, 3s. 


LEADING CASES DONE INTO BENGLISH, 


Other Diversions. By Sir FRE! ,OLLOCK, Bart. 


“a IECES 
and 


NEW PART. 
Now Ready, Part [1., 3s. 6d. net 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 


Containing ane on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of 
Legal and Busir Terms which may be found in their Works, and Short Notices of Deceased English, 
Ameri an, and Fora 1 Economists and their Chief Contributions to Economic Literature. Edited by R. 
H. [xGuis PatGrave, F.R.S. Second Part. Breke--CHAMBERLAYNE. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER 


NOW READY, EDITION. 


THE RELATIONS. OF, MIND AND BRAIN. By 


Henry CALDERWOOD Professor of Moral Philosopiy in the University linburg 
- The present edition has been revi ed to all for consideration Language a wing on Aniim@ 
Inteligence, and Hypnotism as throwing fresh light on the relations of Mind and Pod; 


MACMILLAN & COQO., 


CO.’ PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volumes of the Cheaper Reissue of 


‘THE COLDEN TREASURY’ SERIES, 


| Now Ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, each. 

| THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY, 
Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘ Hymns for Little Children. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL LANDS. Gathered and 
Narrated by the Author of ‘ ‘lhe Heir of Redclyffe.' 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from 
Old Histories, and Written anew by the Author of 

‘The Heir of Redclyfte.’ 


MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

BURNS. — COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS AND LETTERS. Edited, with Life 
and Glossarial Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 

COW PER.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D. 





| 


DEFOE. — THE ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Introduction by 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 


DRYDEN.—POETICAL WORKS. A 
Revised Text and Notes. By W. D. Curistig, 
M.A. 


GOLDSMITH.—MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. Edited by Professor Ma 
HORACE. — WORKS. Rendered — int 
English Prose by James LoNspaALk and S. LEE 


MALORY.—LE “sega D’ARTHUR. 
Sir be s. Malory Lat *k of King Arthurand of his 
No > Kr lights of the Round Table Phe Editior 
rf C axto Revised for Modern | by Sir E 
STRACHE\ y, Bart. 


MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with Introductions, by Pr MLA 
POPE.—POE TI AL WORKS. Edited, 
with Memoir ; 2 Pr sor WARD. 
ScorT. POE “AL WORKS, With 
E y Prote I > ’ AVI 


ida ontrru ARE etek TE WORKS. 

d by W. G. Cia i Autpvis WRIGHT 

Tod la Pay Edita Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 

SPENSER. COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited by R. Morris. Memoir by J. W. Hacgs, 
M.A 

VIK “— wi ( JR KS. Rendered into English 


P: y > Lor ALE and S. LER. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
»s. 6d. each. 
oh following \ imes are yee : 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. 
HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. 
LIVINGSTONE. By THomas HuGukts. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLI 
WELLINGION By GEORGE Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W. Crark RusseLt. 
MONK. By J LIAN ( REET 
STRAFFORD. By H. D 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir ALrrep LYALL. 
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NOTES 

Tue Budget which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented to the House of Commons on Monday night 
contained nothing startling ; but it was none the worse for 
that. If, on the one hand, it be not the kind of financial 
statement likely to witch the constituencies by daring 
statesmanship, it provides the Opposition, on the other, with 
very little material for an effective attack upon the Go- 
vernment. Mr. Goschen was in the fortunate position of 
having a surplus of £1,067,000 on the past financial year. 
He was glad to say that we had not yet apparently begun 
to descend from the pinnacle of commercial prosperity, 
but at the same time the revenue had not expanded very 
freely. He pointed with not unnatural pride to the accu- 
racy with which he had been able to forecast the expen- 
diture of the country. Supplementary estimates to the 
amount of more than half-a-million might easily have upset 
his calculations, but they were counterbalanced by unex- 
pected economies in the spending departments. The conse- 
quence was that the actual amount spent during the last 
three years—well on to three hundred millions—had tallied 
with the estimated amount almost to a single figure. Mr. 
Goschen next proceeded to give some interesting details 
as to the various branches of revenue. The most marked 
increase had been in the duty on tobacco, which had 
brought in nearly a quarter of a million more than in the 
preceding year. Tea had also been more remunerative, 
while spirits easily outdistanced all other alcoholic liquors 
in the race for popularity. England, in particular, had 
deserted beer for spirits. Twice as much tobacco is now 
consumed per head of the population as in 1840; and, 
while coffee has declined in favour, no less than 87 ounces 
of tea are drunk for every 19} fifty years ago. A medical 
commentary on this fact would be instructive. 





Turninc to what had been done under the Imperial 
Defence Act, the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
that fourteen millions had been spent upon the various 
purposes it contemplated, and of that sum only a couple 
of millions had been borrowed (another will be borrowed 
next year), the remaining twelve having been raised by 
revenue. He congratulated the House upon the enor- 
mously increased value of that important asset, the Suez 
Canal Shares, which, bought for four millions in 1875, will 
begin to bring in over £600,000 a-year of interest in 1894, 
and will then be worth no less than nineteen millions. 
Truly a good investment. After a complicated account of 
the present state of the National Debt, and a narrative of 
what the process of conversion had cost, Mr. Goschen 
proceeded to forecast the prospects of the new financial 
year. He found himself confronted with a certain in- 
crease of expenditure in two departments: one, educa- 
tion, which now costs us something like eight millions ; 
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the other the Post Office, which yields by no means 
so large a balance in the Exchequer’s favour as of yore. 
Taking these facts into account, he was obliged to esti- 
mate the expenditure at £90,253,000, a very little less 
than last year’s. From the returns of the Bankers’ 
Clearing-House it seemed as if trade were less elastic 
than it had been. He could not anticipate more from 
those sources of revenue which depend upon commerce ; 
though, despite strikes, he expected to derive much the 
same as last year from income-tax. (Curiously enough, 
cotton-lords pay less income-tax than doctors, and coal- 
owners than lawyers.) Taking everything into account, he 
looked for a balance on the right side of £224,000, which, 
while it involved no necessity for increased taxation, left 
no margin for any reduction. All he proposed to do was 
to reduce the fees for patents and to readjust the duties 
upon sparkling wines. There being very little to say about 
this plain and common-sensible statement, discussion was 
postponed, upon Mr. Gladstone's suggestion, to a more 
convenient season. 





In the House of Commons on Friday Mr. W. O’Brien 
endeavoured to beat the Government in a snatch division 
on a motion for adjournment to call attention to certain 
evictions in Clare Island : but his attempt was frustrated 
by the vigilance of the whips and a majority of 32. There- 
after the debate on Sir Walter Foster’s amendment for 
introducing the principle of compulsion into the Small 
Holdings Bill was resumed: the first important contribu- 
tion being a speech from Mr. Chamberlain, who said he 
was all in favour of compulsion ; but as he couldn't get it 
from the Government, he should vote against it. This 
brought up Mr. Gladstone, who rallied his old colleague 
with no little spirit and effect, to the immense delight of 
his supporters, and, doubtlesss, the amusement of those 
who have never been fascinated by the ‘ blessed word.’ 
Sir Walter’s amendment was defeated by 42. In the 
evening the same indefatigable physician brought for- 
ward a motion for the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
He was feebly supported from the Front Bench by 
Mr. Henry Fowler, who diligently laboured the in- 
genious constitutional doctrine that when the Sep- 
tennial Act says seven years it means six. Mr. Balfour 
replied to this contention and to others with great point 
and cogency. He asked if the Opposition wanted 
triennial, quadrennial, or quinquennial parliaments, and 
of course got no answer; adverted to the dislocation of 
the business of the country which a general election en- 
tails ; showed the baleful effect that short parliaments 
must have on foreign affairs; and pointed out that with 
triennial parliaments no business would be done: for in 
the first session members would be learning their business ; 
in the last members would not be thinking of business at 
all. The Government prevailed by a majority of 46. On 
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Monday, after the Budget, the Committee stage of the 
Small Holdings Bill was resumed. On Tuesday some little 
progress was imade with the Scots Burgh Police and Health 
Bill, despite the cantankerous opposition of Dr. Clark ; 
and, after a characteristic explosion on the part of Mr. 
Healy, the House adjourned for the Easter holidays. 





ComING on top of his reported unfriendliness to Britain, 
the Ameer’s circular to his chiefs is a remarkable docu- 
ment, and one would like to know how Zhe Bombay Gazelle 
got hold of it, since the circular is new as an Oriental 
instrument of diplomacy. It is said to be a substantial 
reproduction of a durbar speech delivered over three Jam- 
shidis previous to their execution for crossing the Russian 
frontier with offers of transferred allegiance. Abdurrah- 
man prefers the friendship of the Empress to that of the 
Tsar, since the latter potentate would use Afghanistan as 
a stepping-stone to India—in which case the Afghans will 
be the object of British vengeance. * They will teed their 
horses on the standing crop, their men on the garnered 
grain’: not to mention interference with the women of 
the land. As for Russian professions (the Ameer goes on) 
that the route will be by Persia or the Pawmirs, they are 
as deceitful as any other Russian professions. Shere Ali, 
who believed them, was a fool and a madcap. He had 
been better to have done as his son proposes to do: that is, 
to resist any advance rather than be crushed between two 
contending Powers. 





Ivy was never a matter of great moment whether the 
firman decreeing Abbas Pasha’s investiture was read or 
not. Possession is more than ever nine parts of the law 
when possession is assured by the presence of a British 
garrison. And Sir Evelyn Baring’s firmuess bas taught the 
Sultan’s French and Russian advisers tuat we are still in 
Egypt, and that so long as we are there we shail ‘see 
things through.’ The negotiations have settied thus much: 
Egypt retains the Sinai peninsula as in the day of Mehemet 
Ali, which is but just, seeing that Mehemct paid hand- 
somely for it; the north-east frontier is yet to delimit ; 
and Egypt hands over all the military posts on the Arabian 
shore of the Red Sea. And su peace: until France shall 
have hit upon a new quibble. 





Tue Lushais have followed up their last achievement by 
two or three detached raids on sepoy road-makers and 
police. Patrols are already promenading the district, four 
hundred sepoys are on the march, and ‘ the Government 
hopes to strike a decisive blow before the middle of the 
month.’ We hope that it may. ‘The work goes merrily 
on’ in the Kachyen’s country: the Nwengal column, 
having smartly punished one village and captured several 
murderers, is now bound for a Lushai post. The 
chiefs on the Tashon have submitted, and, finally, the 
Chinese officials of Momein are acting with considerable 
loyalty, and forbid their subjects to harbour our rebel 
tribesmen. From India proper (the Madras Presidency 
excepted) the reports all tend to reassurance: rain has 
fallen in most of the districts threatened with famine. Sir 
C. Elliott, after passing through the worst parts of Behar, 
has not seen a famine-stricken person, and in many cases the 
relief works are approving themselves unnecessary compe- 
titors against the usual agricultural undertakings. Some 
fanatics in Delhi have raised the scare that we propose to 
sacrifice human infants to the water-gods at the new water- 
works ; and this has caused some rioting 
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THERE is more trouble in Pahang. Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Stewart, two Australians in the employ of the Pahang 
Exploration Company, were murdered last week by the 
Panglima Muda, one of the most important chiefs in the 
interior, who professed to have authority from the Sultan, 
and immediately afterwards marched upon Pekan, the 
chief port of the district. A reinforcement of Sikh police 
was immediately sent on from Singapore; but when it was 
discovered that the Australian Company's mines at Raub 
and the British headquarters were likewise threatened— 
also that a friendly chief who was sent forward to oppose 
the Panglima Muda’s march had ratted— the serious aspect 
of the question was recognised (as it should have been 
before) at headquarters, and a couple of gunboats were 
hurried off. Our resident now doubts the Sultan’s loyalty, 
which was something too easily taken for granted last 
January. The bluejackets will at least find work enough 
to their hands. 





Tue report (current during the Vacaresco affair) that 
King Charies ot Roumania means to abdicate is renewed 
on somewhat better authority; but still one were well 
advised to doubt it. King Charles is a Hohenzoliern, and 
with Hohenzollerns the tamily comes first. ‘The fact that 
the German Emperor attaches some importance to the 
adhesion of Roumania to the Triple Ailiance must be 
placed beside the other fact that the Crown Prince of 
that country is a headstrong and rather silly boy, who 
cannot be trusted to manage his own atiairs, much less 
a kingdom. King Charles, moreover, is a tried general, 
who has the confidence of the army, while the Prince 
has yet to win his spurs. Meanwhile, Queen Nathalie 
has printed a version (at once suppressed in Belgrade) 
ot her dispute with the Regents over her son's education : 
and the Regents come out of the business with some 
credit. Not so the Premier of Servia: he has openly 
‘chummed’ with the mischievous Bulgar, Kizoti—whose 
release is a breach of faith. Despite the Sultan’s polite 
reception (including the gitt of a cigar box), the position of 
the new Bulgarian agent at Constantinople is difficult ; 
fur the Sultan, though mighty free with his proiessions 
of good-will, has bestirred him little with regard to the 
Vuikoviteh business, and the note from M. Stamboulott 
regarding the same will not arrive too soon. But M. 
Stamboulott makes a great mistake in ailowing his othcial 
organ to breathe forth the fury and menace of war: for 
war, or even the open hostility of the Porte, means instant 


ruin tor Bulgaria. ‘That is, at present. 





Tue French Government, having carefully appointed 
Protestant schoolmasters to most ef the schools in the 
very Catholic district of Mende, the Bishop—who is a 
Liberal—was moved to enjoin his priests that they should 
exact certain promises trom candidates at the municipal 
election. This produced another violent debate in the 
Chamber: its outcome, that the Bishop must lose his 
salary. ‘The acts of violence and sacrilege that so fre- 
quently occur now in French churches are causing such 
irritation in the rural constituencies as the Republicans 
will find difficulty in soothing. Except the trial of Rava- 
chol nothing has occurred to interfere with the retlec- 
tions of the French press upon the good taste of M. Pierre 
Loti. The Dahomey debate only interests a few Mar- 
seilles merchants. A handful of troops will try to bring 
the nigger potentate to his senses. Of course, France can 
expect no better. French traders backed him against 
Britain ; they lent him palm-oil to pay his fine withal, 
and cannot get it back; finally, they gave him money 
wherewith he has bought Remingtons, that he may drive 
them into the sea. The French officer on the station 
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desires to march upon his capital; but of course a popu- 
larly elected Chamber (especially with the memory of 
Tonkin at heart) knows a better way out of things, or at 
least thinks so. 





Tue state of siege in the Argentine has not been 
raised, except for a few hours that the elections might 
proceed. The Radicals having carried out their threat 
of abstention, the result is a complete triumph for the 
National party. Pena will therefore secure the Presi- 
dency, and continue the Pellegrini tradition, whereby 
order—if not constitutional order—is guaranteed. That 
Pellegrini is no constitutionalist is proved by his refusal 
to release Aden at the order of a Federal judge : the con- 
tention being that the authority of the courts is suspended 
by the proclamation of martial law. Pellegrini has been 
outwitted, however, by Admiral Walker, who has secured 
to the United States a depot (which one day will be eon- 
verted into a coaling-station) at the mouth of the Rio 
Plata. The Venezuelan insurgents have been routed in 
open battle : the reported insurrection in Ecuador is offici- 
ally denied ; but something very like another revolution 
in favour of Fonseca has (or has not been) ‘damped’ in 
Brazil. Anyhow, Kio is once more in a state of siege, and 
Brazil must be a favourite subject with reflective Demo- 
crats. Yellow fever is working tremendous havoe amongst 
European emigrants: several of whom returned the other 
day to Suuthampton witha pitiful tale indeed. 





Tue Durham Strike has ceased to be of acute public 
interest. Not even the men of the non-associated pits 
are allowed to resume work, ‘The strikers eke a living 
out of other colliers’ subscriptions ; they are rowdy and 
occasionally riotous; not only are police required, but 
they must show the utmost energy. <A ‘complete in- 
dustrial collapse’ is feared at the two Hartlepools, where 
steel, iron, and coal are not to be had ; and of course the 
suffering falls more heavily upon the workers who are 
merely turned loose than upon the organised strikers. 
The strike near Cardiff has ended by the submission of 
the management: hencetorth it will employ union hands 
alone: which is disereditable to the management. In 
the Lancashire cotton trade a lock-out has begun, and 
many mills have been closed. The Amalgamated En- 
gineers at Newcastle have at length seen fit to condescend 
to negotiations for the appointment of arbitrators. It is 
feared there will be another serious dispute among the 
steel-workers of the Motherwell district : as the men, who 
number several thousands, intend to resist a reduction of 
10 per cent. intimated by the employers. 





Last week a flock of sixty sheep was put to slaughter in 
the Isle of Sheppey, in consequence of a fresh outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. On Saturday it was discovered 
that four hundred ewes, with their lambs, in Woodstock 
Park, Sittingbourne, were infected. This is the most 
serious case that has occurred during the present visita- 
tion. Large numbers of animals, being in a condition 
very ill adapted for resistance, died ; and the public is 
forbidden to visit the park. There would seem to be 
little doubt that the infection was once more conveyed by 
human agency. Sittingbourne lies alongside of the dis- 
trict where the plague has been heaviest: whence the 
argument in favour of large proclaimed areas derives addi- 
tional strength. So extensive an outbreak threatens most 
serious consequences both to the grazier and the con- 
sumer. Wherefore Mr. Chaplin may be advised to con- 
tinue in his course of energetic restriction. That he 
should concede a certain relaxation of the regulations 
at Islington is natural; since Islington supplies the 
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whole of London, and the disease is practically stamped 
out of the Metropolitan Police area. Moreover, the in- 
fected neighbourhoods are clearly defined at present, and 
stock may not be removed therefrom. But if the disease 
should reappear in the Metropolis, it will be necessary to 
ignore the butcher and the drover interests. 





Of those ‘ potentially good citizens’ called Anarchists : 
it is now clearly understood that the Walsall men were in 
league with M. Ravachol—who is spending his last days 
in levelling good-humoured insolence upon his judge. 
Muiioz, the leader of the Spanish gang, has been laid by 
the heels, and throughout Spain—as in Berlin and Belgium 
—arrests are making by wholesale. In Vienna the gentry of 
the red flag have set fire to five separate houses, whilst in 
Prussian Poland a Dean was wounded by four masked men, 
who committed suicide when they saw the impossibility of 
escape. At Linares, in Spain, and in the South of France 
new thefts of explosives have been discovered, while 
slight outrages ‘came off’ at Compiégne and at Angers, 
although similar attempts in Madrid and Bilbao were 
detected in time. Thus it seems that we have entered 
upon the Age of Dynamite. Some thirty or forty of the 
English species played at talking treason in Hyde Park 
on Sunday. These are harmless, but the police might do 
worse than read the Socialist papers—especially the Yid- 
dish sheets published in Whitechapel. A few prosecutions 
for seditious libel might silence the rascals therein inciting 
lunatics and fanatics to acts of violence. 





Tue annual budget of London was presented to the 
Metropolitan County Council upon Tuesday. The expendi- 
ture for the year amounts to close upon three millions ; and 
this is to be met in part by grants from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, in the shape of a proportionate share of probate 
duty and of the money received for public-house licences, 
and in part by a rate amounting to 123d. in the pound. 
Every penny in the pound brings in £139,000, and the 
amount which the ratepayers are expected to contribute 
is something over £1,000,000. When the Government 
allotted a certain quota of Imperial taxation in aid of 
local governing bodies, it was suggested that a portion 
of the grant should be applied in aid of technical edu- 
cation. Hitherto this recommendation had not been 
entertained by the County Council ; but on Tuesday Mr. 
Hogg proposed that £30,000 should be diverted to the 
said purpose. This motion was received very warmly by 
men of all opinions ; but certain Radicals, headed by Mr. 
Harrison, saw fit to oppose it, in order that the iniquity of 
the City Companies (which dare to use their own money as 
they please) might be duly impressed upon the soul of 
London. Fortunately, common sense carried the day, and 
a majority of 25 affirmed Mr. Hogg’s proposal. 





CamprinGeE won five and Oxford four events in the Inter- 
University Sports. The ‘ world’s record’ of the meeting 
was the long jump of Mr. C. B. Fry, Wadham College, 
who cleared 25 ft. 5 in. Another notable performance 
was the quarter-mile time of Mr. C. J. B. Monypenny, 
Jesus College. In the boat-race, Oxford, which had 
much the better crew, in spite of the popular opinion 
to the contrary, had an easy victory. The time was 
19 min. 21 see. ; and though Oxford permitted Cambridge 
to lessen the distance between them towards the close, the 
lead at the finish was two lengths and a quarter. Oxford 
is indebted to Mr. C. M. Pitman, New College, whose cool- 
ness and judgment as stroke contributed to the victory 
in no small degree. The famous contest has now taken 
place forty-nine times ; Oxford has won on twenty-six 
oceasions and Cambridge on twenty-two, while once (in 
1877) the race ended in a dead-heat. 
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MR. RHODES'S VISIT 


RDERED home by the doctors for rest and re- 
covery, Mr. Cecil Rhodes was promptly inter- 
viewed by T'he Times. Granted the willingness of the 
victim—and that is his own affair—none but the pedant 
will honestly object to this concession from the Old 
Journalism to the New. For, after all, it is an editor’s 
duty to go for information to the fountain-head ; and 
the offensiveness of the too-familiar duologue consists 
in manner rather than in matter—as the impertinent 
intrusion of personal details and the wholly super- 
fluous arrogance of questioner at the expense of ques- 
tioned. Now, the facts extracted from Mr. Rhodes 
are not only important in themselves, but they come at 
a very seasonable moment. The British nation prides 
itself in being less fickle than most ; but there is a well- 
nigh Gallic levity in its eager acquisition of Mashonaland 
(a possession the size of France), which bauble it pro- 
ceeds to decry with full strength of lung immediately 
upon possession. ‘The old slow methods of communica- 
tion had their disadvantages, no doubt; but at least they 
did not expose the founders of Empire to the empty 
detraction of a Fleet Street inspired by broken diggers 
and non-Amphytrionic globe-trotters. Unchecked, such 
calumny, albeit futile in the long-run, may blight for 
the time-being many a large design, particularly by its 
malign influence on the ready investment of capital. 
Accordingly, you are glad that Mr. Rhodes is given 
an opportunity for reply, even though the gist of his 
answer be nothing more novel than an intimation that 
new countries are not developed by miracle. With 
commendable frankness, he advises nobody to put his 
money into the Company to whom an immediate return 
is a necessity. At the same time he prophesies ulti- 
mate success, since the presumption is that gold will be 
found over large areas in workable quantities, and that 
the land will be proved fit for agriculture. ‘That is 
all; but the sane man who has studied the patient 
history of similar enterprises is satisfied. 

Of all South Africa, Mashonaland is the region most 
intimately associated by the British mind with Mr. 
Rhodes’s name, and therewith the quarter in which his 
masterful personality has been most powerfully felt—as 
the Portuguese know to their cost. Still, the seizure 
of the plateau was but part of a policy which intends 
the unification of the whole continent south the Zam- 
besi. Mr. Rhodes has ever proposed to regard the 
South Africa Company not as a permanent institution 
but as a pioneer influence destined to give way in due 
course to a self-governing colony: which colony, in the 
fulness of time, will find its place in the Cape system. 
In the same way he would use the new territory as 
a dominating force whereby the Free State and the 
Transvaal shall be brought into closer relations with 
Cape Town, through railways, customs, and trade. ‘It 
is quite possible, he told the Afrikander Bund, ‘ that 
the Northern Republics may accept your statement as 
to a union with South Africa, but you must come into 
a bargain with every card in your hand.” Tne metaphor 
is mixed, but the interpretation is clear ; and the sort of 
amalgamation contemplated by Mr. Rhodes is equally 
patent. He is for federation rather than annexation, 
and would respect the nominal independence of the 
Republics, provided they interposed no barriers to com- 
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merce and migration. In the same spirit he cares little, 
provided the white man hold his own, whether the domi- 
nant nationality be British or Dutch. There is room 
enough for both; for the Englishman in the towns and 
at the mines, for the Boer in the pastoral highlands. 
Enough for him that racial animosities are dying down, 
and that ‘* Afrikander’ is rapidly losing the once essen- 
tial signification of French or Dutch descent, and taking 
on the broader meaning of African-born, This healing 
of old sores is in a great measure due to Mr. Rhodes’s 
candid relations, as Premier of Cape Colony, with Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Country party. Its soundness was 
tested by the Limpopo trek, when the antagonistic 
parties were not British against Dutch, as of yore, but 
the Cape against the Transvaal—to the signal discomfi- 
ture of the Transvaal. You may question Mr. Rhodes’s 
methods, his government of men through their pockets, 
his intolerance (‘tis whispered) of independent judgment; 
none the less must you acknowledge the completeness 
of his achievements—or rather the brilliant thorough- 
ness of his beginnings. 

A united South Africa is a noble ideal, and our 
children, if not ourselves, will see it realised. Yet 
there is one power that may, thwart all Mr. Rhodes’s 
schemes, and turn to naught all his ambitions ; and 
that power is the Nigger. | Politics are taken none 
too seriously at Cape Town, and vital questions meet 
with airy and superficial treatment. Yet are there few 
debates without some heartfelt allusion to the very 
alarming (because increasing) preponderance of black 
over white. ‘The Country faction is in favour of a 
short way with the native: Mr. Hofmeyr advocating his 
complete disfranchisement. ‘True, the vote is at present 
an innocuous absurdity, which is manipulated at will; 
but should Bechuanaland and Pondoland be taken over, 
it would swamp the white suffrage, and it might then 
cease to be voiceless. Mr. Rhodes’s utterances, though 
curiously balanced, are of much the same purport: he 
will be no party to the disqualification of a man because 
of his colour, but he is distinctly in favour of a higher 
registration. As for Pondoland he would leave it alone 
just now. ‘I want land and no niggers, not niggers 
and no land ; I will not thrust my hand into a beehive.’ 
None the less, that Alsatia between Natal and the Cape 
must be abolished, and that not by the costly process 
of a Protectorate but of annexation for European settle- 
ment. For soon or late (and bi tter soon than late) the 
barbarian must be hemmed within a pale, and induced 
to work for a wage upon the rich acres he is incompe- 
tent to till for himself. Will he do that without com- 
pulsion ? Experience in B. chuanaland and Mashona- 
land is to the contrary, and there is hardly a politician 
at the Cape who does not favour—under his breath— 
some form of predial servitude. Mr. Rhodes has not 
countenanced these views, and certainly their enforce- 
ment would involve the Empire in painful (and Peck- 
sniffian) contradictions. For instance, why make a rail- 
way for the ruin of slavery at Mombasa, if slavery be 
countenanced at the Cape? Indeed, the very existence 
of a public opinion in favour of so drastic and un- 
English a remedy is conclusive testimony to the crucial 
quality of the problem, and of the difficulties to be 
faced and overcome by Englishmen or ever they shall 
really master South Africa and the South African 
Nigger. 
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A TARDY ATONEMENT 


HERE is nothing more disgraceful in the history 
of British art than the fate of Alfred Stevens's 
monument to the Duke of Wellington. Designed to fill 
an arch in the nave of Paul’s, it was infamously buried 
in a chapel out of reach of all save a partial and 
furtive light. The equestrian statue, which should be 
the apex and completion of the work, was relegated to 
the crypt because Dean Milman detected a spirit of 
worldliness in the horse. One of the myriad indignities 
heaped upon the sculptor was the demand that the 
victor of Waterloo should be represented—not in the 
guise of war but—posed, like the infant Samuel, in an 
attitude of prayer. At last, however, the Dean and 
Chapter are anxious to atone for tele ancient folly, 
and there seems a chance that the greatest monument 
ever fashioned by English hands will achieve that pride 
of place wherefrom bad faith and Philistinism have 
hitherto excluded it. 
The tale has thrice been told in our own columns. 





As the commission was the tragedy of Stevens's life, so 
after his death his work was hideously esteemed. A 
committee of laymen was, as always, permitted to mis- 
interpret his intention, to render his artistry of no effect. 
The injustice thus wrecked upon his memory seems not 
to have singed the Clerical Conscience, and expostula- 
tion has but tardily aroused it to repentance. Artistic 
genius is not so plentiful in Britain that we should 
trample it under foot persistently and of malice pre- 
pense; and the atonement now imminent is required 
not merely by the justice of the case but by the com- 
mon motive of utility. For how shall our sculptors 
take heart of grace, being thus constrained to witness 
the confirmed ill-treatment of masterpieces produced 
in opposition to the public taste and at the sacrifice of 
the artist’s comfort and prosperity? If Stevens's monu- 
ment be finished and set in the place to which it was 
dedicated, the honour shall be Sir Frederick Leighton’s. 
It is all-too seldom that the President appears as the 
champion of art; but, being an admirable critic of 
other men’s work, he is wont to espouse the best 
causes alone. “Tis two years since he began to insist 
upon reparation, and he now vindicates the memory of 
Stevens in a sensible letter to The Times. Money, the 
invariable necessity of repentance, must needs be col- 
lected before the excellent work is accomplished, and 
we know not why the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
should be absolved of their responsibility. The fault is 
their own, and it is scarce importunate to ask that they 
house and keep in good case the monuments committed 
to their charge. | However, they interpret their duties 
with freedom, and the sins of their predecessors sit 
lightly upon them; so that we have naught to do but 
heartily to thank Sir Frederick for his public spirit, 
and wish his appeal the readiest response. 

The story of the Wellington Monument were impos- 
sible elsewhere in Europe, and the public indifference to 
its solemn burial suggests once more the necessity of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. In a sense the office at present 
filled by Mr. Plunket keeps our artistic conscience, 
but its authority is so freely curtailed by custom and 
divided interests as to be scarce appreciable. It is 
obvious that a Minister of Fine Arts cannot develop 
a just taste in the Philistine bosom. Also a sad ex- 
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perience of party government assures that he would 
gladly offer up the National Gallery itself on the altars 
of Economy, should an election be imminent. But at 
times it would at least be lawful to heckle him, and 
thereby to render impossible the more fragrant follies 
that are commonly done in the name of art. His very 
presence in the House of Commons would be a check on 
such licentious bodies as would make our streets ridicu- 
lous with vulgar statues, and starve out our sculptors 
by costly competitions. Also, if the Democratic spirit 
avail not to destroy the whole amenity of life, we might 
defend, through such a Minister, our National Gallery 
against the parlous onslaught of British Worthies. 
Indeed, the work that is ready to his hand is merely 
colossal ; and he would need to be a very Hercules to 
carry it all to a happy end. But we are neither san- 
guine nor exacting. If he did bnt advertise complaints 
and enforce some small measure of intelligence in the 
conduct of artistic enterprise, he would yet deserve 
our thanks. In the meantime we depend upon unofficial 
activity ; for Sir Frederick Leighton is but the figure- 
head of a private venture. However, he has inaugurated 
a most worthy design, and handsomely pointed out the 
way of generosity. If his colleagues will vie with 
him in practical sympathy, one deep reproach will be 
wiped out, and the finest monument ever wrought in 
Britain will be revealed to the reluctant public eye. 


INDUSTRIAL SUICIDE 

NVERY industrial era has its distinctive malady. 

4 Three hundred years ago it was the spirit of 
Monopoly: merchant wild fought craft gild, and every 
burgh was barricaded with prohibitive dues and regu- 
lations. Later came the era of Protection, when home 
interests were held necessarily antagonistic to foreign, 
and you cheerfully paid one hundred shillings a quarter 
for wheat rather than serve yourself by benefiting your 
neighbour. Each of these policies was bad enough in 
its way ; each one a drag upon production and trade. 
But each had a theory, if a bad one, at the back of 
it, and if it hindered it did not stop. The peculiar 
distinction of developing a policy of Industrial Suicide 
has been reserved for the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—education, march of mind, enlightened trades’- 
unionism notwithstanding. No sooner has a condition 
of falling prices inexorably brought your modern 
labourer face to face with a fall of wages, than with the 
perversity of an unreasonable child he refuses to accept 
the inevitable. And the industrial machine is stayed, 
trade is paralysed, and there comes a cry of hungry 
women and children, victims of a sacrifice as foolish in 
its inception as it is cruel in its results. 

Turn else to the Durham Strike. Some time ago, 
after a flowing tide of prosperity in the coal trade, 
the inevitable ebb set in. Prices fell from 7s. 5d. 
in the end of ‘90 to 6s. 2d. in the February of ‘92; 
and the Coal Masters’ Association of Durham—one 
of the most important districts in Britain—insisted 
ona 10 per cent. reduction of wages. Between 1889 
and 1890 a rise of 2s. 7d. in price had enabled the 
masters to grant successive increases of wages amount- 
ing in all to 30 per cent: what, then, so natural as that 
they should ask a reduction of 10 per cent. on a fall of 
1s. 2d.? With falling prices and diminishing exports, 
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industrial conditions generally were such as to give 
no hope of immediate revival. The wages of the col- 
liers in South Wales, which are determined by a sliding 
scale, had been reduced 17} per cent. since September 
last. But neither necessity nor example had any 
weight with the Durham miners, and they rejected 
the masters’ terms; very many men employed in 
collieries outside the Coal Masters’ Association, where 
no reduction was asked, were forced to join in a ‘sym- 
pathetic strike’; and for the last four weeks ninety-two 
thousand men have been eating the bread of idleness. 

And at what a cost! Vast as is the loss of wages 
and return on fixed capital, you must add immensely 
on the total temporary loss to the district. From 
the Durham collieries came the fuel supply of the 
Cleveland iron district and of the engineering trade, 
with many others, on Tees and Wear and Tyne. In 
the Cleveland district some seventy furnaces have been 
already damped out; at Barrow, on the west coast, 
the same process goes on apace; in a few days (it is 
reported) there will not be a single furnace in blast 
in the North of England ; from the rest of Durham, 
likewise, come reports of the stopping of chemical, 
gas, and salt works; the iron trade affects a host of 
allied industries, so that engineering and shipbuilding 
firms are rapidly getting rid of their hands ; lastly, as 
regards the carrying trades, the receipts of the North- 
Eastern Railway, as compared to those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, have been diminished by 
£170,000, the shipments at Tyne Dock have fallen off 
a half, there is no coal to load on the Wear and the 
Tees, seamen and trimmers and teemers are all out of 
work, tradesmen can sell nothing but the barest neces- 
saries, doctors cannot get their fees, the only people 
who are making money are the pawnbrokers. In short, 
the whole industry of the North of England is more or 
less paralysed, and starvation is imminent in many dis- 
tricts. It is estimated that not less than a quarter of a 
million a-week is being lost in wages, and that up to 
now the general loss is more than can possibly be re- 
couped in the next two years. 

But the worst effect of the strike remains to be con- 
sidered. Some of the loss will undoubtedly be perma- 
nent. In prolonged strikes it is always so; and there 
are circumstances in the present case which make it 
certain that here is no exception to the rule. In 
many instances the miners have prevented the engineers 
from carrying on the necessary pumping operations ; 
the pits are flooded, and—many will never be reopened. 
The capital sunk in them will be wholly lost ; and the 
field for labour will be correspondingly contracted. 
Again, at the beginning of the strike the iron industry 
was in such a condition as made interference peculiarly 
dangerous. For a considerable time it has shown a 
downward tendency—especially in the Cleveland dis- 
trict ; and there is little doubt that advantage will be 
taken of the present stoppage to delay the starting of 
the furnaces again till trade is better. Also, some 
undertakings are getting their coal from Scotland, 
which will henceforth be a competitor with Durham on 
Durham’s own ground ; and, what is still more serious, 
certain contracts, whose fulfilment the strike has ren- 
dered impossible, have been transferred, to Belgium, 
which will naturally do its best to make good the 
opening and supplant the English masters. More : 
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the loss inflicted by the strike on the community in 
general will be still worse. ‘The national dividend will 
of course be lessened by the whole amount the indus- 
tries now at pause would have produced ; if no perma- 
nent transference to foreign competitors take place, the 
present dislocation must yet be followed by a con- 
siderable shifting of industry within the limits of the 
realm itself; and such a shifting means friction and 
loss of efficiency for a time. ‘To the extent that foreign 
producers take advantage of the crisis to supplant 
native industry, the loss, of course, will be total and 
lasting. How far these results will be operative 
depends very much on the length of the conflict. 
Strikes are like revolutions: their only justification is 
their success. And this one was foredoomed to failure 
from the beginning. 





TOPSY-TURVY DOM 
Nf MELCHIOR DE VOGUE (de lAcadénie 
M. Jrangaise) who, some fanciers say, sometimes 
writes the best French now written, declared wrbi et 
orbi in Harper's, the other month, that since the French 
Government partit en guerre against the Church, the 
youth of France have ‘conceived a friendship for the 
victim. ‘To be sure, he has a care to add_ that 
‘the new school has not yet become Christian, being 
indeed ‘refractory to all positive religion,’ including, 
we presume, even M. Lafitte’s (newly enchaired at the 
College de France). Its pupils prefer to be ‘rocked 
in the lap of a vague materialism.’ So that (in M. de 
Vogiic’s sixteenthly and lastly) ‘ we are in the presence 
of a nebula on its way towards formation, erring in 
space celestial.’ (‘ Celestial’ is scarce the term that 
‘one who knows’ would apply just now to the col- 
lective youth of France.) Then again, says M. de 
Vogiic, ‘Tolstoi is, without contradiction, the writer 
who exercises the decisive influence on the moral ten- 
dencies of the new generation ; while M. Edouard Rod’s 
books modify the force and direction of the new cur- 
rent. But now shall M. Henri Castets tell that ‘ the 
penetrating psychologue’ Rod—(in the flesh a hard- 
writing Switzer from Nyon)—‘ has been successively 
an adept in the naturalism of Zola, the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer, and the dilettantism of Renan; and 
seems now, under the influence of Tolstoi, to tend 
towards a certain mysticism.” Fog is the word, sirs, as 
delicately adumbrated by M. de Vogii¢é: himself—if 
we (twirling in this frantic devil's dance of kodak- 
shots) may believe M. Max Nordau in Nord und Siid, 
and M. J. Canivet to boot—the arch-apostle of ‘ that 
sickly altruism which Tolstoi and Dostoievsky invented.’ 
But M. Renan (so Mr. Haweis prints that Renan told 
him) for his own hand declares that the poets are not 
serious ; the novelists are not serious ; the public calls 
out for one thing only—to be amused. 
- Then, again, M. Jules Lemaitre, who, some other 
experts say, is the only man who can write French at 
all, has given up literary criticism; and so has M. 
Hugue le Roux (as he signs himself, though they will 
persist in printing him Hugues). M. le Roux, back 
from the Sahara and many other queerer places than 
Paris, and inventor some two years ago of that Yvette 
Guilbert who looks thirty at ‘twenty-five, and gets 
£20 a song for gargling gravelosities to wise virgins in 
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the best Paris drawing-rooms—M. le Roux has a very 
pretty talent of his own, and looks it now at thirty- 
two ; and, like his master, M. Lemaitre, he has (as we 
said) given over the criticism of books. And for why ? 
In the first place, it doesn’t pay. In the next, as M. 
Francisque Sarcey told us a while ago (and as Mr. 
Robert Sherrard has repeated in The Author), there 
is little or none of such criticism in Paris. The pub- 
lisher sends his book, and ‘his card, and a printed 
notice of the book ready cut and dried. If copy be 
short, this goes in; if not, not, and no more is heard 
of the book. For the rest, let the lay read Balzac 
on the beginnings of Lucien Chardon. ‘ English lite- 
rary criticism is a thing which French men of letters 
are totally unable to understand.’ If a man were boldly 
and constantly to print in Paris what he honestly 
thinks of a bad book, the critic or his editor would find 
himself shivering on a daisy most mornings in the week, 
while some one opposite took a pistolgraph of him, 
or clawed his personal appearance with the unbuttoned 
end of a foil. Thus, a writer who has had ‘ all the duel- 
ling he cares for, and is a bit of an honest man to 
boot, resigns literary criticism to the publishers. There 
are others, of course—is M. Anatole France an example ? 
—who, holding with Etienne Lousteau that ‘a jour- 
nalist is a species of acrobat, write about everything 
but the book. Or a critic may be of the ‘bloomin’ 
utter” stamp: who either ‘keeps a Dado on the sly’ 
or, like M. Paul Bourget—no less !—will have nothing 
in Italy or elsewhere but Sensations. For ‘ the whole 
question is always and everywhere to have Soul’: there- 
fore (he says) he takes his delight in the /mitatio, but 
by no means swears off the Liaisons dangéreuses, and 
has both at his bed’s-head. 

M. Renan groans (per Mr. Haweis) over the Unin- 
telligible School, as he calls the new clans of didapper- 
poets: pronouncing them a strange and monstrous 
calamity for French literature. But then, what strong 
language shall we have left for the Symbolists, for 
the Impressionists and the Neo-Impressionists, who 
pay-over their no-works out of a bucket, or do them 
with a forefinger in the dark, as the journeyman ob- 
server (with one eye up the telescope) does his ink- 
smudges of nebule for the astronomer? M. Albert 
Aurier has written a really able serio-skit on it 
all. With infinite and not unsuccessful forcing, and 
by making believe very much, he has managed to 
evolve the theory that the complete work of art is in 
the minimum a fragment of the spirituality of the 
artist ; while in the maximum it is that entire spiritu- 
ality, plus the essential spirituality of the divers objec- 
tive beings which it (the work of art) englobes. It 
is a new and living being, animated by a soul which 
is even the synthesis of two souls: of the soul of the 
artist and the soul of Nature. This is the creed of a 
whole pleiad of young men unhearted by the platitude 
of the Real, and by the blockish banality of the ‘ picture 
of commerce’ painted for a cud-chewing cow-public. 
And therefore must the very youthful artist of this 
infant school preoccupy himself with the Intangible: 
he must produce superb works, and bizarre—such works 
as can no longer be concepted in the anzemic and senile 
brain of the contemporary Arya. He must become 
Strange and terrifying by a haughty contempt for 
material imitation : even as that Odilon Redon ‘ whose 
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lithographs are nightmares.’ A South Kensington cata- 
logue puts down the more infernal sacred inventions of 
the archaic Hindiis ‘ to the visions of delirium tremens 
following on the abuse of wine.’ Was it thus that the 
caboche of one Symbolist became as fertile in terato- 
logical imaginations as the head of a Chinaman ? or that 
Vincent van Gogh, that extreme and sublimely dis- 
equilibrated artist, has bequeathed to our admirations 
some thousand canvases of a blinding intensity, ful- 
gurating symptoms of a soul the most tormented that 
ever was? And all this while a Brunetiére is crying 
aloud in the wilderness of the Odéon, and icily ‘ appeal- 
ing from the sensual impression to the intellectual con- 
sciousness ’ in matters of art ! 

Such, in M. Aurier’s ‘ stubbly jargon and hirsute alt- 
eloquence ’—or nearly so—is this new bar-out. Life is 
too short to dwell on the Kaldo-Wagnerian Sar Jose- 
phin Peladan, his ‘ norme, and his versical no-music ; 
though he is a skilful sort of a roguey-poguey too, good 
at bold advertisement, and barefacedly repeating the 
Chat Noir trick on a somewhat higher level. He is 
sure to be heard of again. But in the midst of all this 
dejuvenescence, what wonder if the calmest go on think- 
ing that young France (and old France too) is still 
‘anybody's game’? When up jumps a ruffian coiner 
and murderer, and to a chorus (textual) of ‘tas de 
rosses, tas de répus, sales bourgeois, canailles!’ blows 
you this topsy-turvydom sky-high with stolen dynamite. 





SONG FOR GOLFERS 
AVE you heard of the Celluloid Ball ? 


The delights of it never can pall. 
"Tis unchangeably white 
And, however you smite, 
You can not chip the Celluloid Ball. 


It will make an opponent sing small, 
Right into the hole it will crawl, 
And, though tiny its cost, 
It can never be lost— 
It will come to a whistle or call ! 


O the beautiful Celluloid Ball, 

To its merits I own I’m a thrall, 
And the round may be done 
In 201 

By Professors who purchase this Ball. 


There ’s a sorrow, I own, may befall 
If you play with the Celluloid Ball: 
For your mashie will break 

If you make a mistake 
As you play with the Celluloid Ball. 


Yes, the play club and brassey and all, 
Into splinters they sever and fall, 
And their heads, through the air, 
Fly to Goodness knows where 
If you strike at the Celluloid Ball. 





TRADERS AND DIPLOMACY 


HE correspondence—or, to be strictly accurate, the 
letter and answer—between Mr. Howard Vincent 
and Mr. James Lowther published last week does not 
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deal with a matter of any novelty, nor set forth 
anything new on an old subjeet. Yet it is worth con- 
sidering for a space. Speaking for the United Em- 
pire Trade League, and for divers business men with 
all-too valid reasons to know that trade is depressed, 
Mr. Howard Vincent had a complaint to make. It was 
substantially this: that Ministers and Consuls do not 
push British trade as much as they might—and that par- 
ticularly in China, where the Germans are very active. 
He asked for a Commission to inquire into the causes 
of, and to suggest a possible remedy for, the said defi- 
ciency. Mr. Lowther answered in excellent official form 
that there had been copious inquiry only the day before 
yesterday ; that business men have yet to explain what 
kind of help it is they want; and that he really sees 
no use in having it all over again. After which he 
turned the tables, and quoted consular reports to show 
that British men of business have to no small extent 
themselves to thank if trade be bad. They will not 
give credit—wherein they are perhaps wise, since bad 
debts are poor payment; they do not employ a com- 
petent staff of travellers; when foreign Governments 
apply for green cloth to garb their soldiers withal, 
they answer that their only colours are grey and blue, 
and wonder why the silly alien should want to dress his 
men in anything else. If the order go to Austria after 
that, the fault (Mr. Lowther opines) is not with H.B.M. 
Envoy-Extraordinary, Consul-General, or other diplo- 
matic officer. About which case—as at present advised 
—we have the honour to agree with Mr. Lowther. 








We seem—as hinted above—to have seen this corre- 
spondence before, and to have always wondered, first, at 
the nature of the complaint, and then at the impertur- 
bable politeness of the Board of Trade. What is it 
that the man of business expects the diplomatist to 
do? He cannot go about with samples of dry goods 
in his carriage touting for orders. Nor do we imagine 
that he is expected to present himself at the Foreign 
Office of the Court to which he is accredited—or even 
at the Tsung-li- Yamen—with an intimation that the 
gunboats will be sent for unless contracts be instantly 
granted to Messrs. Smith, Brown and Co. In many cases 
this course might lead to results for the man of business 
(particularly in connection with his income-tax) of 
which he might not be able to approve. In fact, all 
the diplomatist can do is to see that the British trader 
has the benefit of treaty and law: the rest the trader 
must do for himself. Yet the trader comes ever com- 
plaining, ever asking vaguely for help in some inde- 
finite form. His attitude is, in fact, a curious com- 
pound of tradition and superstition. ‘Time was, in the 
days of the Commercial Policy, when the State did back 
the trader ; but it was in the simple old ways of treaty- 
making and of war. It forced him a way into markets 
or quietly protected him in his smuggling. He was 
aided to conquer India, and his goods were thrust upon 
China five hundred times more brutally than ever was 





opium—even if there have been any particular compul- 
sion in that matter. Now, the British trader will have 
none of these things to-day—and indeed there is little 
opening for them. He might—in fact he must—be con- 
tent with the modest diplomatic protection of modern 
times and the security it gives him in his work of ‘peace- 
ful expansion.” But in many cases he is not, and then 
he calls for his country’s help. Here it is that the new 
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superstition comes in. ‘There are men of business who are 
infected, near as deeply as the compulsory Eight Hours’ 
people, with the heresy that the State can pull them 
through. When you ask them how, you get no definite 
answer save that the Germans do it; and when you 
ask how the Germans do it, you get no answer at all. 
If you go on to remark that the way to treat the Ger- 
man trader (who is, indeed, a pushing fellow) is to let 
drop the dignified old-established-house method so dear 
(and so costly) to the trading Briton, you are not un- 
likely to get snubbed for your pains. And yet it is the 
sober fact. 


AUCTIONEERING 
M* BALFOUR has been instructing our loyal 
p|. citizens in the elements of politics. The Con- 
stitution of the country at this present time (he said on 
Monday) must rest on a popular basis. Whereof re- 


sults some advantage to government; but also a very 
special danger to the community. Now, it is perhaps 
worth while to refrain from misunderstanding Mr. Bal- 
four’s principles. ‘The tendencies of our Monarchy are, no 
doubt, democratic. But Democracy remains sordid and 
impossible: besides being anti-Tory. 'Toryism is of all 
creeds the most popular ; but its point lies precisely in 
its antagonism to Democracy. No class, least of all 
the Commons, may pretend to be impartial. And it is 
still necessary to repeat, in a land observant of its House 
of Commons, that government by fools must end in 
mismanagement. 

With an extended franchise we have no quarrel. The 
right to vote makes a safety-valve of every voter. It 
at all events enlists him in a party; and convinces him 
of the uses of discipline. Moreover, some half of your 
Britons must be (at worst) Conservatives: if only in 
virtue of their stupidity. With other popular fetishes 
it is much the same. Government by public opinion, 
for example, makes on the whole for good ; for public 
opinion can meddle very little with details. You shall 
not administer, it is true, by asking questions in the 
House of Commons. But even question-time has its 
merits, as a contrivance for satisfying the busybody. 
We cannot away with short Parliaments. But that 
is because we must have continuity of administration. 
In the old days, when both parties could administer, 
the Tories were all for triennial election. We, at least, 
are not afraid of the mob. It is only when the pos- 
sible is made difficult that the people demand the im- 
practicable. airy tales, Lowell said, are made out 
of the dreams of the poor: so Utopias are the dreams 
of the miserable—or the unhealthy. Doctors, philo- 
sophers, Fabians, and young curates are the only 
Anarchists in this country. Your respectable Briton 
is still plethoric in person and pocket as in conscience. 
Properly fed, he invariably secretes common sense. He 
becomes instinct with sanity and with prejudice on thirty 
shillings a-week. ‘Theory, he holds, is still the bird in 
the bush, sing she never so sweetly. And therefore he 
will ha’ none of your Radicals. ‘The people’s delegate, 
when he is elected, is henpecked by his constituents: 
and his constituents are irritated with him therefor. It 
is his favourite argument that we must bow to the in- 
evitable: that there is no good in fighting with the 
east wind. But the argument avails him nothing with 
his clients. Schoolboys and horses, valets and Civil 
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Servants, women and voters, feel inexplicable resent- 
ments when they are given theirown way. ‘The nation, 
in short, is only at ease under a Tory Government. 
But in the mutations of human affairs (says Mr. 
Balfour) social questions have come to the front. 
Henceforth, politics are economic. Home Rule once 
disposed of, our own house is to be set in order. And 
where social reform is concerned, the temper of the com- 
mon M.P. is viewed, by his leader and by all of us, with 
apprehension. We have become used to the irrespon- 
sibilities of the other side: to the assumptions of those 
sentimental or Gladstonian Radicals whose discretion 
or whose honesty Mr. Balfour so gently calls in ques- 
tion. They are willing at all times to undertake to 
administer the country. At best they could experiment 
with all things that should be let alone ; and neglect, 
as before, everything that was their proper business at 
home and abroad. They would cover their ignorance 
by affecting an enthusiastie benevolence: and where 
there was any question of tinkering the Constitution 
they would move with the prevision of a bull at a gate. 
In short, they are optimists by profession. But there 
are signs that their habits of mind are being adopted by 
others: that the amelioration of things in general, from 


an electioneering point of view, is commending itself 


to gentlemen on both sides of the House. So are we 
threatened with amateur government in its worst form, 
in the interests of the Unfit. 

It is natural enough, perhaps, that the ordinary re- 
spectable M.P. of the modern type should be deluded. 
As a mature business man he is commonly a prey to 
his inexperience. And the young politician, if any 
such there be, has often learned enthusiasms at Balliol. 
Moreover, both classes alike, being British, are capable 
of cant. But the truth is that both are particularly 
anxious to retain their seats. ‘They are taking a pro- 
fessional view of politics which, now that the profession 
is no longer hereditary, is offensive. Mr. Balfour is 
acquainted with persons who consider it their duty, 
first, to be elected: second, to be re-elected; and 
third, to persuade their constituents to continue to 
re-elect them. ‘To such persons, as he says, states- 
manship is inconvenient : and principles stink in their 
nostrils. ‘Their object is to tickle the voter and to 
gull the country into returning their party to power. 
They would bring forward measures—not as states- 
men desiring to abolish a grievance but—as auctioneers 
desirous of giving a fictitious value to their damaged 
goods. Mr. Balfour himself, because he has owned 
that a bill of his fathering is of a tentative description, 
and that he does not anticipate miraculous results for 
it, has been denounced for the merest cynic posing in 
the character of a constructive legislator. But then, 
to the sentimentalist knowledge and candour combined 
are always the merest cynicism: even as a mercenary 
and factitious enthusiasm is the mark of your true 
Gladstonian. 


‘CULTURE AND ANARCHY’ 
N aspirited and amusing descant on some tenden- 
cies in modern fiction, a writer in the current 
Quarterly takes up his testimony against that anarchy 
of appetite and ignorance which the New Democracy is 
pleased to mistake for culture. He is a robustious 
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but not unrighteous judge: though he does protest 
that Tess of the D Urbervilles is ‘a work crammed with 
inartistic blunders and improprieties, disfigured by a 
grotesque jargon, and such as no clean-minded reader 
can get through without disgust.’ But he will none of 
David Grieve and still less of Blanche Lady Falaise, and 
he rates as roundly as they deserve the creatures who 
attribute all the vanity and the folly that gets itself 
uttered in the latter-day novel to the fact that the cen- 
tury is near its end. It is arguable, however, that he 
makes too much of the tendencies he sets out to exa- 
mine and assess: that, as was said of a famous ances- 
tor, ‘He made the giants first and then he killed 
them. There is certainly a disposition in some strata 
of society to take a very serious view of such poor stuft 
as David Grieve; but Mrs. Humphry Ward can scarce 
be said to have invented the novel with a purpose, and 
no year goes by but sees the output of scores of books still 
worse than that untrammelled effort at the intense inane, 
whose sole object is to do for one or other sect in the 
Establishment what she affects to do for the Agnostic. 
The novel-reading public, in fact, has ever been resolute 
to mix its drinks: it loves to combine instruction with 
and when it 





amusement—a taste as old as literature 
can get its fiction dashed with what passes for religion or 
what passes for philosophy, or what to the uninstructed 
smells of both, it prefers the dose to any other in the 
apothecary’s bottles. Wherein Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has erred is—not in trying to write a novel with a pur- 
pose but—in trying to write a novel at all. For the 
rest, the novel with a purpose is no growth of to-day ; 
and the author of David Grieve might fairly retort upon 
her critic in The Quarterly that her true crime in his 
eyes is, not that she expounds a theory of life and morals 
but, that the theory of life and morals she expounds is 
one with which he has not the honour to agree. 

Mr. Hardy's case is by no means on all-fours with 
Mrs. Ward’s. In truth, he would seem to have been 
chosen for butchery between the hosts—not because his 
hero is a dechristianised and dispetticoated young 
woman of Clapham but—because his heroine is an out- 
and-out adulteress : because, in fact, he has resolved to 
lay hands on a part of the novelist’s material which the 
influence of the Young Person has thus far succeeded in 
making a dead-letter out of France. But, given the fact 
that Mr. Hardy has so resolved, it by no means follows 
that he is thereby proved guilty of Fin-de-Siécle foolish- 
ness and the abomination of the New Culture. It is 
true, no doubt, that, the times being as they are, he has 
felt himself more at liberty as regards his choice of sub- 


ject than he would have done a dozen yearsago. But it 


must not be forgotten that some curious factor in the 
sexual problem has been the motive of nearly all his 
novels: that in this respect there is no difference in kind 
between Jess and Two in a Tower. Also, he is man 
enough to practise his art as seemeth good to him; nor, 
though 7'css were as bad a book as the Quarterly critic 
affirms it to be, would that show in any way that he 
was mistaken in his choice, and had not done the 
art of fiction yeoman service in volunteering to attempt 
the reconquest single-handed of a province of material 
as cleanly, as legitimate, as serviceable—we say no more 
than that ; but we say that much with extreme decision 
—as any the whole world of life and circumstance and 


time can show. 
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MODERN MEN 
DR. VAUGHAN 


T would be difficult to discover a more effective personal 
contrast than that which is both superficially and in- 
timately apparent between the late Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Westminster and the prelate who has but now been 
selected for the occupation of the vacant see. The phy- 
sique of the two men was significant of their difference. 
The late Cardinal walked sparely through the world ; to 
his face, of bone and skin all compact, smiles came upon 
chance visits; his words were deliberate and slow—they 
seemed the perfect contradiction of that keen impulsive- 
ness, that exaggerated insistence, which he carried into all 
the work upon which he had set his heart and his hopes. 
Now, his successor is a man of another kidney. His 
build is cast in a broader mould; his regular and some- 
what massive face betrays none of that superfluity of ner- 
vousness, that keen-edged sensitiveness, which dominated 
Cardinal Manning so cruelly. For Dr. Vaughan has a 
more contented, a more complacent, view of life. He is 
perhaps somewhat less personally compassionate for the 
multitude. He hasa straightforward philosophy, in which 
optimism has the preponderance of motive, and he is Eng 
lish in a most native sense. There is the blood of an 
English sqnire in his veins ; and, entrusted with a different 
destiny, it might have been his to retrieve a shattered 
fortune, to repurchase old lands and old dwellings, to fill a 
Herefordshire valley with the indications of his own energy 
and enterprise, to hunt and ride with the best, to sit in local 
judgment, to win a reputation of wit as an after-dinner 
speaker, to direct his merchandise successfully over many 
lands, to die and go forth to burial, to lie till the crack of 
doom under his own effigy in his own parish church, his 
virtues and his benefactions chronicled in an elegant epi- 
taph upon perdurable stone. But his destiny was other- 
wise willed. From a long ancestry, into which a Spanish 
element had some time been fused, he derives a religious 
impulse and fervour which from his extreme youth have 
been paramount influences over his actions. Cradled, as 
it were, in quintessential Catholicism, the spirit within 
him of the rural overlord has been changed and re- 
modelled thereby. His commercial genius, his abounding 
energy, his Conservative persuasions, his merchant spirit, 
were accordingly given to the Church; and time has 
proved the value of his gift. 

His career has been long, and not unconventional. The 
history of a Roman ecclesiastic is quickly recorded. He 
begins, as all must, at the lowest place; he may rise 
thence to be a Monsignore, thence to be a Bishop, thence 
to be an Archbishop, possibly a Cardinal, and in the 
unique case Pope. The quality above everything which 
is necessary for such promotion is energy. A moderate 
education is demanded ; but in art and science and letters 
there is no examination. Now, this Dr. Vaughan is a 
man whose mere vitality is prodigious. From the outset 
he has needed no more than opportunity for its expen- 
diture ; and as he has never let an opportunity escape, 
so, when such opportunity did not lie to his hand, he 
has gone about fervently to find it. He would be a jour- 
nalist, and he proceeded to purchase T’he Tablet : he would 
guide literary taste, and he swallowed The Dublin Review 
—a heavy dish: he would evangelise the heathen, and 
he ran up missionary colleges, and travelled America, 
and founded a society: he would be educator of youth, 
and he built a college in Manchester, and eke another in 
Germany : he would be philanthropist, and the Salford 
Protection and Rescue Society was presently sent spinning 
down the road of his schemes: he has walked and talked 
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where others have reposed and whispered. A journey to 
Rome is a hop with him, and a plunge through the United 
States a stroll. He has in truth a genius for work. He is 
restive, indeed ; but, unlike most restive men, he finishes 
one task before he turns to another ; or, if his labours run 
in pairs (or dozens), he attends impartially toeach. And, 
therefore, his ecclesiastical career has been one of singu- 
lar success. In pre-Episcopal days the marked favourite 
of Cardinal Manning, of later time the favourite of the 
Vatican, he has never known those pangs of disfavour from 
which few ecclesiastics escape. It is an experience which 
his face records. He carries about with him scarce a 
superficial sign of trouble or desolation. His presence, 
which almost merits the violated adjective ‘ magnificent,’ 
is, like the person of Henry 1v., ever fresh and new; 
the troubles of time have neither fingered it nor stolen 
from it, nor have they added to it that mysterious 
and final change which has no part in beef and wine, 
and which Rembrandt once noted and recorded in the 
eyes of a Jewish Rabbi. For you would say that Dr. 
Vaughan, with that wise philosophy possessed of so few, 
knows how parlously it plays with content and the com- 
mon possibilities of life to look before and after with 
too passionate a curiosity. ‘Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof’; and, realising the profound teaching of 
those wondrous wages which the Red Queen offered to 
Alice (‘Jam to-morrow and jam yesterday, but never 
jam to-day’), he is content to forego and even to despise 
the modern yearning for—jam. 

It follows that Archbishop Vaughan is nosentimentalist. 
He is busy over certain philanthropic works because that 
is an avocation which he ranks among the duties of his 
life ; but he is incapable of such literature as Dr. Barnardo 
and Mr. Booth do from time to time emit. Not that the 
Archbishop, probably, conquered any personal and insistent 
temptation to sentimentalism when he made choice of a 
principle ; the thing is not in his blood. He is by nature 
and grace a Tory. It has often been said of him that he 
is even a rancorous politician ; but the judgment is a foolish 
one. He is known to dislike in a comprehensive way a 
certain school of politicians, but it is not on record that 
he has made any personal effort to put them to public 
scorn. It may be said that the sole political questions to 
shake his enthusiasm into action are those which affect 
the interests of his Church. He has written vehement 
things and spoken vehement things about the Italian 
occupation of Rome ; and to this day he continues so to 
do. He will continue so to do until the present Pope or 
one among his successors shall effect some truly satisfac- 
tory arrangement with the Kingdom of Italy. If such a 
conclusion be reached, the new Archbishop will cease to 
excite his mind over the subject without one memorial 
pang. He will tell no ‘ grey tales’ of the battles past ; he 
will merely turn to the consideration of a new ecclesiasti- 
cal problem: the establishment of a hierarchy among the 
Esquimaux or the conversion of the caretakers of London. 
It thus becomes a nice point to separate in such a life 
the real emotion from the dutiful. Absolutely speaking, 
and apart from the religious merit of the question, Dr. 
Vaughan cares as little for the occupation of Rome, or for 
Esquimaux bishops, or for the souls of caretakers, as he 
does for the vicissitudes of Algol. Yet he has made these 
other matters so persistent a part of his life that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to effect the separation ; and 
the experiment were profitless enough. 

Such a life of public activity, of public speech, and of 
public controversy leaves small margin for that particular 
culture of self—the fine development of the esthetic 
sense, the study of all that is rare and new in growing 
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times. Dr. Vaughan has no interior sense of modernity. 
He would probably not accept it though it were offered to 
him ; and he would certainly not undergo the pains of 
acquiring it. He is a copious and easy writer, but himself 
would be first to confess that he has spent no difficult 
hours of search for the one pat word: that the long 
balance of part against part in the paragraph, the arti- 
fices of transition, of conscious variety, and of hard-won 
simplicity, are matters in whose acquisition both time 
and desire fail him. He has chosen his part. His 
labour is rather with fact than with long contempla- 
tion and exquisite art. He has, too, on his side a power 
of organisation which is both rare and dominant. That 
which he desires to effect upon the everyday material 
ready to his hand he does usually effect by sheer practical 
force. His colleges and institutions upon many continents 
stand in mute witness thereof. For the rest, the position 
a family, it may be noted, 





of his family among Catholics 
singularly tempered throughout—makes him the natural 
representative of Catholic Conservatism in the Church. 
Thus is the change in the See of Westminster made com- 
plete. And Dr. Vaughan has now before him a novel 
and very difficult phase of his career. He steps into no old 
shoes. In such a position each dead Archbishop carries 
his fulfilment into his coffin, and each new successor is 
forced to begin afresh. No two temperaments could have 
been more divergent than those of Cardinal Wiseman and 
Cardinal Manning ; and their record is on the lips of the 
Man in the Street. Prophecy is perilous ; but the new 
Archbishop, being a man of strong nerve and of implacable 
resolve, is not like to prove himself of the seed of Tomlin- 
son. He may not be popular: he will reck nothing of 
that. He may not perhaps choose to interfere prominently 
with public affairs; but he will spare himself and the 
world nothing if he do so choose. As to success? Well: 
Dr. Vaughan is not an artist. 





SCOTTISH INNS 

JN Scotland the free and open hospitality which bespeaks 

a primitive condition of society survived much later 
than in the better civilised parts of Europe. With a 
hostile England on her southern marches, she occupied 
a situation peculiarly isolated from foreign influences. 
The establishment of trading communities was sadly dis- 
couraged by repeated invasions, which confined commer- 
cial intercourse almost entirely to certain of her sea-coast 
towns. During the whole period anterior to the union 
of the crowns, her trade with England was extremely 
meagre, even when no active hostilities were afoot; and 
although the Scot himself was known as scholar or soldier 
in many lands, it was but rarely that Scottish ground was 
trodden of foreign foot. In Edinburgh and the other 
towns frequented by the Court, a tincture of French ele- 
gance and refinement imparted a certain bizarre effect to 
the essential rudeness of the national habit ; but even here 
the alien influence did not penetrate beyond a very narrow 
circle. The inland regions, sparse in population and de- 
void of trade, had scarce any intercourse with the towns— 
they were self-supporting and self-dependent. Travellers 
were mostly one or other species of beggar—pilgrims, poor 
scholars, friars, bards, minstrels, mountebanks, sorners ; for, 
as the industrial part of the rural community enjoyed an 
absolute fixity of tenure, few of its members had friends 
or relatives at any distance from their own homes, while 
such wayfarers as were not beggars were chiefly nobles 
bound for the castles of their brethren, or for the great 
hunting gatherings which formed their chief occupation 
and amusement in times of peace. The commonest resort 
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for lodgings was either the guest-house of the monas- 
tery or the noble’s mansion: accommodation and cheer 
being regulated by the qualities and conditions of the 
guests. Except in famine years, a rude abundance pre- 
vailed throughout the land until at least the fifteenth 
century ; and as rushes, straw, fern, or heather were 
deemed sufficient and even luxurious bedding by the 
majority, the housing of strangers was attended with 
small inconvenience. 

The earliest recorded instance of legislative interfer- 
ence on behalf of travellers is an Act of David u. in 
1357. The accommodation to be secured by it must 
have been extremely rude and humble. It provided that 
in every burgh the sellers of bread and ale should ‘ re- 
ceive passengers in herbery within their houses,’ and sell 
them provisions at the prices exacted from neighbours. 
All such as refused full payment might be apprehended 
in the King’s name by ‘the community of the burgh,’ 
which was not to be held responsible for any injury in- 
flicted on the defaulter during his arrestment (a very 
complete bill of immunity). The Act of James 1. (1424) 
was far more comprehensive in scope. It decreed that 
in burghs and thoroughfares hostelries should be provided 
with accommodation and food for man and beast: the 
intention clearly being the provision of better lodging 
and entertainment than could be had at the alehouses. 
As regards the opening of hostelries, the Act appears to 
have been effectual; the difficulty consisted in making 
them popular. Inthe following year the new-made hosts, 
having waited in vain for custom, presented a grievous 
complaint to the King against the ‘villanous’ practice 
of travellers in putting up at the houses of their friends. 
All travellers on foot or a-horseback were thereupon pro- 
hibited from lodging elsewhere than at the inn, special 
exception being made in the case of those with large re- 
tinues, who, however, were bound to send their followers 
and servants to the inn. But the ancient custom of free 
hospitality survived many such enactments, and, passing 
through long and gradual stages of extinction, died very 
hard. In the sixteenth century the ‘ hosteller without 
the town’ of Berwick-on-Tweed, in the eyes of the Scots 
author of The Friars of Bernick, was ‘wonder good : 
(by contrast, no doubt, with those in Scotland proper) ; 
but it seems to have been seldom frequented for lodging, 
and the bed for the wearied friars was ‘intill ane loft 
was made for corn and hay.’ There was an attempt 
to revive the old Acts regarding inns in 1567; but, so far 
as the general establishment of suitable hostelries was 
concerned, they continued to remain a dead-letter for 
two centuries more. Fynes Morryson in 1598 ‘did never 
see nor hear that they have any public inns with signs 
hanging out ’ (a picturesque feature of the English vil- 
lages) ; ‘ but the better sort of citizens brew ale, the usual 
drinke (which will distemper a stranger's body), and the 
same citizens entertain passengers on acquaintance or 
entreaty.” Plainly the attitude of the taverners towards 
strangers savoured somewhat of a supercilious indepen- 
dence. Eighty years after Morrysen, Thomas Kirke testifies 
to an exactly similar state of matters. The Scots, he says, 
‘had not inns but change-houses (as they call them), poor 
small cottages where you must be content to take what 
you find.’ By this he meant that there was absolutely 
no choice of dishes in the menu. What he did find was 
‘perhaps eggs with chicks in them and some lang kale ; 
at the better sort of them a dish of chapped chickens’ 
(probably cocky-leeky). As to the enticements of the 
latter delicacy, we may turn to Burt, who crossed 
the Border in the year of grace 1725: only we must 
substitute pigeons—no doubt esteemed a special luxury— 
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for chickens. The cloth, says Burt, ‘was laid, but I 
was too unwilling to grease my fingers to touch it, and 
presently after the pot of pigeons on the table. When 
I came to examine my cates, there were two or three of 
the pigeons lay mangling in the pot.’ In objecting to the 
‘mangling, Burt does but betray the benightedness of his 
race ; but the mark of ‘dirty fingers in the butter’ was a 
touch he may be pardoned for failing to appreciate. It is 
but fair to add that, while the ineffable filthiness of the 
bed-curtains almost debarred him from making trial of 
his bed, he was agreeably disappointed to find—as he did 
throughout Scotland—that the linen was ‘white, well- 
aired, and hardened.’ Dr. Somerville, a native Scot, testi- 
fies, some time after the experiences of Burt, that there 
was little improvement. In his youthful days ‘ few inns 
were to be met with in which the traveller could either 
eat or sleep with comfort’; and ‘so ill provided were they 
with the most necessary articles, that on a journey people 
used to carry a knife and fork in a case deposited in the side- 
pocket of their small-clothes.’ Glasses were so scarce 
that a single one usually went round the whole company ; 
and, as the said company was frequently very hetero- 
geneous, it is plain that to fastidious persons, if any such 
there were, the act of drinking would not be one of un- 
alloyed delight. The presiding genius of the change- 
house or inn was the alewife or ‘brewster-wife,’ as she 
was called, who assumed a position of entire equality with 
her guests, and in taverns of the better class expected 
to be asked to take a glass of wine with them when that 
liquor was dispensed. 

A century ago Edinburgh herself was no better off than 
the country districts in the matter of inns. In 1774, ac- 
cording to Major Topham, she had ‘no inn that is better 
than an alehouse, nor any accommodation that is decent, 
cleanly, or fit to receive a gentleman.’ In the ‘ best inn in 
the metropolis’ (situate in the Pleasance) the bare-legged 
waitress, in short gown and petticoat, informed him and 
his companion that ‘we could have no beds, unless we 
had an inclination to sleep together and in the same room 
with the company which a stage coach had that moment 
discharged.’ Information of a like kind is still some- 
times given in the height of the tourist season; but the 
arrangements at which the Major stood aghast were 
chronic and perpetual in the hostelry of the Pleasance : 
the old common guest-chamber of ancient times was still 
a tact. A glimpse of the Highland hotel of the period is 
afforded in Ramsay’s Scotland and Scotsmen of the Kighteenth 
Century. The original Highland innkeeper would ‘appear 
to have more than vied with his Lowland rival in ‘ pride, 
sloth, and dirtiness.’ Communications couched in terms 
with any semblance to command were resented as a seri- 
ous breach of manners on the part of the visitor, the 
inn being regarded as the host’s ‘own house.’ Thus a 
Southron lady, who had been too inconsiderate of the 
feelings of a sometime duniwassel, discovered, to her dis- 
may, that ‘both innkeeper and servants had disappeared 
on the eve of dinner.’ Possibly the traditional ‘ Highland 
pride’ still lingers within the precincts of a few High- 
land hostelries; and occasionally, at least, the ‘ Highland 
hunger’ is manifested in the bill. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
HE new County Councils have no more onerous 
duty, and none apter to be bungled, than that of 
applying the funds provided last year by the Local (Taxa- 
tion, Customs, and Excise) Act for the furtherance of 


agricultural education. Great when that measure was 
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passed, the importance of the question is far greater now. 
Yet, unless some one with prestance and authority volun- 
teer to take the lead for the root of the matter, it is plain 
that both resource and energy will be frittered away in 
pottering local effort. 

It is right to expostulate with certain Conservatives as 
to their attitude in regard to rural education. Let it be 
granted, if they like, that Hodge’s discontent is largely 
due to imperfect schooling. But the steps that were taken 
are irrevocable, and it were as easy to roll back Time itself 
as to reproduce vanished conditions. No politician with a 
reputation to lose would dare to assert in the House of 
Commons that the drudgery of farm-work will never be 
done contentedly except by men who have been excluded 
from schools and schooling ; but that is the logical inference 
from the attribution of Arcadian unrest to cheap or free 
education. And, the facts being as they are, such practical 
statesmen as are indisposed to surrender or to despair will 
rather join in an effort to improve a bad state of things than 
indulge in vain regret that they dare not put back the 
The problem is, how to revive the farm-servant’s 
By a hundred tokens—from the 


multiplication of agricultural colleges and dairy schools, 


clock. 
fading love of the land ? 


to Mr. Jesse Collings’s bill for promoting agricultural edu- 
cation—we know there is a keen desire for more of the 
science of tillage. Without that no land bill can avail; 
and, as an allotment holder aspiring to the tenancy of a 
small farm, perhaps even to the ownership of a holding, or 
at least a market-garden, Hodge has naturally a greater 
thirst for that than Hodge the simple ploughman. 

Up to now he has been very badly served in the way of 
He has been taught not only on a wrong prin- 
ciple but also by a very inferior class. The latter half of 
the statement is frankly admitted by the schoolmasters 
themselves. Michell and 
E. H. Smith, employed to draw up a kind of programme 


schools. 


Two of them, Messrs. G. J. 


directing the County Councils how to apply their educa- 
tional resources, give six excellent reasons for holding that 
‘the rural schools are,as a rule, the classof elementary schools 
in which the worst work is done.’ One only of these need 
here be transcribed : as it is enough to account for the state 
of matters in itself. Here it is: ‘The teachers, as a rule, are 
very badly paid, and therefore are not the best to be ob- 
tained.’ It should be added that not the slightest guarantee 
is asked that the teacher of country children know any- 
Nothing is secured except that he 
Here, 


thing of country life. 
is not good enough for a lucrative post in town. 
then, if anywhere, must reform begin. The ablest men will 
searce take office in the small and ill-paying village schools ; 
nor is it altogether desirable they should. But surely, if 
country children must be fostered in a love of their sur- 
roundings, it is not unreasonable to require that those to 
have the care of them should be those that are attracted 
by appropriate subjects of study. This view was insisted 
on two years ago in these pages: when over and over again 
the criticism was made that it was idle to dwell on the 
desirability of teaching the ploughman’s child to be inter- 
ested in his surroundings, because there are none to teach. 
Public opinion has been steadily moving round to our 
point of view since then. Books have been written, bills 
drafted, moneys voted, and speeches made, in support of 
the very obvious statement : that country children should 
be taught something of country life. Yet were it extremely 
undesirable that legislation should be attempted till ideas 
have ripened. The fallacy likely to vitiate such action is 
that the common subjects are the most important, while 
those connected with agriculture are but addenda : whereas 
the converse of this is true. How far at sea the would-be 


reformers are may be seen from the time-table compiled 
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by Messrs. Michell and Smith, and proposed for adoption 
by the County Councils :— 
COURSE FOR SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, 
Hours :—9—12, 2—5 (6—8 if necessary). 


Supjecr. — ton leon 
Mathematics . ‘ - 3 3 2 
English and Reading 5 5 
Geography and Economics . 4 3 2 
Book-keeping 2 I I 
Chemistry 5 3 2 
Mechanics 3 a 2 
Steam - a ; _- — 2 
Physics 2 I _ 

sotany ‘ : 3 — 
Geology : . ° -_=— 2 — 
Agriculture . : P -_— — 5 
Drawing, Surveying ‘ aaes 3 2 
Workshop . : , a. a 6 5 
Entomology 2 : _=— _ 2 
Physiology and Hygiene. _— o 3 
Music (vocal) ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 2 2 

Total hours per week . - 34 34 34 


That is, of every 102 hours of school-life it is enough if the 
pupil give five to agriculture (in a secondary agricultural 
school !), with four to botany and two to geology—the sub- 


jects next in importance. 


It is only by measures vastly more stringent and thor- 
ough-paced than have yet been contemplated that the 
new purpose can be achieved. The ideal life designed for 
Hodge by Tories and by Radicals is pretty much the same. 
At every point in his career he is to be ‘in contact with 
the soil’: digging his garden, working at his allotment, 
hoping to be a farmer, ambitious of ownership. The ques- 
tion is, then, how to prepare him for his career? One 
answer is, that in this country, as abroad, schools with farms 
attached have proved failures. Now, it is absurd to ad- 
vance that practical farm-work can be learned at school. 
What can be learned at sehool is knowledge that will after- 
wards lend farm duties a deeper interest. The flora and 
fauna of the parish, the botany of its meadows, lanes, and 
gardens, the natural history of its hedgerows and its fields 
—these things and their kind afford material that is simple 
enough for the youngest, difficult enough for the oldest, 
pupil. Geology, entomology, certain forms of chemistry, 
are most useful branches of knowledge. But the great 
object in regard to all is to be rid of the tradition that 
all are chiefly to be learned from books. If the peda- 
gogue be allowed to grind them into his pupil from the 
cheap manuals that flood the market whenever an educa- 
tional project is mooted, then for all the goed he is likely 
to do he might as well go back to his kings of England 
and his towns of Europe. In fact, the boy who went out 
bird-scaring with his wooden clapper at six was by way of 
getting an education in field-lore of which he has since 
been deprived, and for which we have yet to find him a 


substitute. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


THE BROAD GAUGE-—II. 

NE engineer apprehended the significance of gauge, 
and, foreseeing the possibilities of railway speeds far 
beyond the narrow limits set by the ideas of the time, he 
rejected the precedent of Stephenson. This was a bold man, 
then engineer for the Great Western Railway project, and 
aged twenty-seven—Isambard Kingdom Brunel. The Great 
Western Railway bill, like similar bills of the time, has a his- 
tory—but we cannot stay; it finally became an Act in 1835, 
and by 1838 the line was opened from Paddington as far as 
Maidenhead. Speeds of forty miles an hour were immedi- 
ately obtained with trains of then considerable mass: so 
far success was assured. Brunel’s gauge of 7 feet (with a 
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small allowance for clearance) was fixed exactly by a con- 
sideration to which he himself did not long attach import- 
ance ; but his main contention was unquestionably correct : 
namely, that the wider the gauge of a railway the greater 
must be its speed capacity, and further, that in this view 
the 4 feet 8} inch gauge was too narrow for the probable 
future requirements of this country. For years the Great- 
Western led the way in speed both in fancy records and 
everyday performance ; the fame of the ‘Flying Dutch- 
man’ flew on the four winds of heaven; and the broad- 
gauge locomotive engineer by and by became a baronet— Sir 
Daniel Gooch. But the narrow-gauge lines had ramified 
north, east, and south with all the feverish rapidity that the 
railway mania lent them. The Great Western, compelled 
to close quarters, first met the narrow-gauge projectors in 
fierce fight on the Oxford to Rugby extension, and then 
rose up the horrors of a‘ break of gauge.’ The ‘ mixed 
gauge’ was the result. The third rail slowly but surely rent 
the broad gauge in twain. Burdened everywhere by the 
weight of narrow-gauge connections, the Great Western 
directors instituted a policy of starvation designed to 
induce eventually complete paralysis of the building of 
new broad gauge engines and rolling stock. The end is 
already partially accomplished, and between the 20th and 
the 24th of May next the broad gauge will suffer com- 
plete extinction: after weathering the numbing blast of 
the ‘ Gauge Bill, which veered into the contrariety of the 
‘Gauge Act,’ and the storms of fifty years! ’Tis a strange, 
sad tale ! 

Assuming, as we may well do, that the engineer exerts 
in each case all his powers of design to producing in the 
respective circumstances of different gauges the most 
powerful locomotive possible, the attainable horse-powers 
will vary as the square of the gauge. Now, the resistance 
of a fast train is a rather complex function of the speed 
and other quantities ; but roughly we may assume that 
the total resistance will vary simply as the speed : whence 
it follows that the necessary horse-power varies as the 
square of the speed. Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that the maximum paying train-speed varies directly as 
the gauge. The northwards-bound expresses leaving 
London about ten o’clock in the morning have the follow- 
ing average speeds to the first stop after clearing town :-— 
Great Northern, 100 a.m., King’s Cross to Grantham, 
105°5 miles—speed, 51°88 miles per hour; Midland, 
O45 a.m., St. Paneras to Leicester, 99°25 miles—speed, 
51:78 miles per hour; London and North-Western Rail- 
way, 10°0 am., Euston to Rugby, 82°5 miles—speed 
(allowing for halt at Willesden), 49:15 miles per hour. 
These are ordinarily heavy trains. Lighter and faster 
work is done: for example, the Great Northern Shef- 
field and Manchester express shows an average speed 
on the run between Grantham and King’s Cross of 54°1 
miles per hour. On the other hand, the Great West 
ern broad gauge express leaving London for Penzance 
at 10°15 a.m. (followed an hour and a half later by the 
almost equally fast ‘ Flying Dutchman’) maintains an 
average speed of 53:28 miles per hour as far as Swindon 
(77°25 miles), where she makes her first stop. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the narrow-gauge speeds have in 
these days crept close upon the heels of the best 
broad-gauge performances. But assuming that the Great 
Northern run just mentioned represents the best work 
that can be done on the narrow gauge, then the pos- 
sible corresponding speed for the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
should be, according to the principle enunciated above, 
54°1 X7°0/4:71=80-4 miles per hour. Why, then, is the 
actual average speed of the Great Western spectre less 
than 80 miles per hour? The answer is that the broad- 
gauge engines are as they were in the time of the 
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Great Exhibition: to say the least they are thirty years 
behind the age. The other side of the picture is 
very different. Every nerve has been strained to 
make the modern narrow-gauge engine the magnificent 
and wondrously powerful machine that it now is; and 
notwithstanding the fact that the limits grow narrower 
and narrower with each successive advance, the struggle 
still goes on. But the gauge is inexorable : the increase 
of transverse dimensions can be carried no further ; and 
we have to confess that, setting aside mere fractional dif- 
ferences, the narrow-gauge locomotive of to-day has 
reached full development in point of power and speed. 
The question is, shall we remain for ever content with 
average speeds between stops of 52 or 53 miles per hour ? 
Are the 8} hours between London and Edinburgh fixed 
for all time? True, some smart work was done during the 
Railway Race. But, after all, the Race was a mere rush: 
as a railway performance the thing was palpably absurd. 
The stops were curtailed: one lost the pleasure of a visit 
to the bookstall ; one scalded one’s mouth with hot soup 
or that horrible burning mixture called railway coffee ; 
and one swallowed one’s whisky in hurry and in misery. 
The accommodation was shockingly curtailed ; one was 
crushed and suffocated ; one opened the windows only 
to be choked with dust; and the care of ladies and be- 
longings was harrowing to the soul. This sort of thing 
was clearly impossible of toleration, dearly as we love 
smart travelling. What, then, is the alternative? <A 
trunk wide-gauge line equipped with engines capable of 
indicating over 2000 horse-power each: average ordinary 
express speed 80 miles per hour; and London to Edin- 
burgh comfortably in 5 hours 35 minutes. Are the de- 
scendants of the bold merchant venturers of Bristol, who 
backed Brunel in the old time, aware that they are about 
to be bereft of their broad-gauge birthright? Do they 
realise that modern broad-gauge engines could easily bring 
Bristol nearer London by another hour? ’Tis a queer time, 
maybe, to speculate on the rifting of the narrow gauge 
superstition just when the remnants of the broad gauge 
still existing are about to be wholly compassed by dark- 
But the mirkest hour is the one 
A. C. Extiorr. 


ness and destruction. 
before the dawn. 





THE SIGN OF THE RING 


()F my own behaviour in the matter I have always had 

but one opinion ; I have never ventured upon an 
apology for it even to myself. I had, it is true, some 
trivial excuses, some reasons rather, for my breach of 
faith ; and at the worst the affair never assumed the pro- 
portions of a tragedy. 

As I remember her (how living is the picture !), she had 
looked her loveliest that morning by the roses. She 
wore a gay air, and as it were threw up her hands to 
heaven in her rapture of spirit. There was little of mo- 
ment in my talk, for the fragrance of her presence crept 
in with my breath, and I seemed to be inhaling a divine 
ether. My words must have grown very extravagant ; but 
she was a brave coquette, and never winced at the most 
perilous of my allusions, never withdrew from the most 
ecstatic of my approaches. Instead she blew upon the 
rose she held, pressed her lips upon it with a fine ap- 
pearance of meditation, and offered it to me most negli- 
gently. It was that took me over the borders of discre- 
tion. I had always felt provoked by her proximity, and it 
was as if, by her tacit acceptance of my mood, she had 
entered into conspiracy with my own feelings against me. 
Her eyes wére shy, but not too shy for a smile ; her lips 
were parted, and the whole face, as it seems to me now 
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in my vivid memery, was poised in expectancy: as 
though she were curious as to the effect of her gift 
upon my ardent mood, yet a little tremulous. I took 
the flower, and, kissing it with ridiculous heat, stuck it at 
my breast ; and then broke into words. I have a poor re- 
collection of what I said, but at least I had her hand 
clasped in a squeeze, and was particularly urgent in my 
She withdrew then, and fingered the rose-bush, 
her eyes shining, her voice shivering a little. 


tones. 


‘I wish this had not happened,’ said she. ‘I would 
have given worlds to have retained your friendship.’ 

I protested against this view of our future obligations, 
and, being still afire, pleaded anew with her. She shook 
her head, I thought not altogether sadly. 

‘No, said she, ‘it is impossible. What else is there to 
say save that I am sorry ?’ 

‘You are so young, I answered: ‘the merest child. 
You are not certain of your mind. You will change, per- 
haps. Give me the hope of this, I beg you. 
touched your fancy. 


None has 
You may change.’ 

She glanced at me for a second, and then into the dis- 
tance. ‘I think not,’ she said softly. 

‘I will maintain the hope with my love, I cried; ‘I 
will never yield you.’ 

‘QO!’ she said, with some impatience; ‘and must I 
repeat myself once a week ?’ 

Though her temper struck me harshly, her extreme 
faculty of resistance and her fresh grace increased my 
passion in me. 

‘Shall this suffice?’ I said tenderly. 
shall I break in upon your peace. 


‘Never again 
My silence shall re- 
main my offer. Once every week !’ I murmured reproach- 
fully. ‘ Do you indeed think I would renew this embar- 
rassment for you? On my soul, I swear I had no such 
thought ; but, sweet, I love you.’ 

She met me with a wondering look. ‘I do not under- 
stand,’ she said. 

I took the tips of her fingers, and it was as if her blood 
had entered me at this point of contact and was thrilling 
through me. She seemed so sweet, so frail. 

‘I will give you a ring,’ said I. 

She shook her head. 

‘Not as pledge of a mutual affection,’ I exclaimed, ‘nor 
even as a reminder of my eternal love ; but to serve for a 
sign. Come, will you grant me this one favour? You 
shall keep this memento in your possession without preju- 
dice ; but upon the day you wear it in my presence you 
will have answered, dear, this question I have put to-day 
after my heart’s desire.’ 

She hesitated, glanced at me; then put out her hand 
with a little eager movement, her eyes smiling. 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘ it shall be so.’ 

I believe she had been taken with the air of romance 
with which she invested the bargain ; or it may well have 
been a further piece of coquetry on the part of one who was 
willing enough to be reminded of her conquest provided 
her victim was resigned to silence. At all events, when 
she saw I was not to be importunate she closed readily 
with my terms, and went off smiling very charmingly. 

I slept pretty ill that night, but the wakefulness was 
quite tolerable, for I constantly pursued the pleasant 
thoughts of my love; and even when I dozed it was to 
see my ring flashing on her finger here and there in my 
dreams. On the whole, it was a delightful sensation, for 
my hope and my fear occupied me in succession, and were 
not yet come to an open quarrel upon their possession, Of 
course she had the ring from me in the morning, and 
prettily she took it—with down-shot lids and a demure 
gravity which I suspect now must have covered an amiable 
feeling of vanity. I should have presented it to her like 
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a knight of old, and I’m sure she would have wished it ; 
but as it happened the affair ended tamely. I turned 
very red, stammered and stopped, whipped my ring out 
of my fob-pocket from among some pencils and buttons, 
and (though she seemed to linger over her part) the 
transfer had been made. 

She had always been merry of heart, and certainly my 
declaration did not interfere with her brightness. For 
weeks she was in the highest spirits, and each time I saw 
her discovered to me some fresh charm for which she was 
worth acquisition. I had indeed reached a very hot tem- 
perature, when suddenly I had my first shock. She wore 
no jewels—her taste was one of her attractions—and 
whenever we met my eyes went eagerly to her hands at 
the very moment of greeting. She must, of course, have 
noticed this, though she betrayed no concern ; and, up to 
the time I speak of, the silent answer to my silent inter- 
rogation had been always the same. But on this occasion 
the outline of a ring showed firmly through her glove, and 
my heart rose within me in a jump. How the conver- 
sation was conducted I have no recollection. I remember 
it lasted most tediously, and I must have been a poor 
companion to the others, for I sat, compact of smiles and 
fears, answering ineptly, questioning at random, and 
eyeing that ridge in her glove. The end came at last ; 
she bared her hand. I suppose I must have displayed my 
chagrin pretty openly, for she appeared somewhat dis- 
tressed, and turned off with a high colour. For myself, 
when that foreign ornament was revealed to me, I think 
I was nearer some frantic action than I had ever been 
before. 

She must have had a generous store of rings, if I am to 
judge by the next three months ; or it may be she borrowed 
them of her neighbours—I cannot say. But she seemed 
to have taken to the decoration from that moment, and 
it was never the same I saw twice in sequence. She ran 
the rounds of them with industrious gaiety, and I had 
always some fresh start when she appeared with a change. 
I came to look upon them with mournful indignation as 
upon strangers who were jostling me out of her affections , 
and I believe she was conscious of my suffering. One day 
she would meet me ostentatiously unjewelled, and I would 
then take heart and assure myself she was certainly con 
templating my case seriously, and had at least swept all 
my rivals out of the field. But the next she would be 
daintily flaunting a diamond or twiddling a pearl medita- 
tively. It was long ere I drew the proper conclusion from 
her conduct ; but in the end I was compelled to sense. 
She had obviously no reason beyond her coquetry for this 
continuous transformation ; she desired me still to be lov- 
ing her, and got perhaps a thrill of vanity from my trepi- 
dant agonies. To see me with my eager eyes upon her 
hand was to refuse a lover daily ; and that without the 
embarrassment of words. She had a proposal whenever 
she chose to see me; she enjoyed the pleasures of adora- 
tion ; she watched the fears and hopes on a suitor’s face ; 
and when she wearied she had but to pull off her glove 
and dismiss him till she should be disposed for the sensa- 
tion again. ‘To have taken this view of her I suppose I 
must have already grown lukewarm. It is a fact that the 
game was not worth playing; and, having settled upon 
this opinion, I rapidly grew cold. I did not go near her 
for weeks at a stretch, which she possibly interpreted for 
despair ; and, when I did see her, used her with merely 
decent courtesy, which, I daresay, she attributed to pique. 
Whether in the end she came to realise that my desertion 
was sincere, and the discovery prompted her action, I can- 
not tell ; perhaps she even thought she cared for me. 

It was true I had suffered very grievously, had been 
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treated inconsiderately ; but the circumstances of the affair 
made me figure as somewhat of a brute. It was her birth- 
day, and as a kind of farewell I sent her as pretty a posy 
as I dared. She came down the stairs as I was taking my 
leave that afternoon, my nosegay in her bosom, She was 
a little flushed as though with her haste. 

‘You are not going?’ she asked, her foot on the last 
step. 

I stood at the door, my hat in my hand. ‘I have al- 
ready talked for a dozen,’ said I, smiling. 

She answered my smile, but her eyes fell, and she played 
with herhands. There was silence between us. I glanced 
through the open windows upon the lawn, upon which the 
sun had just broken. 

‘ The spring is lovely,’ I said ; ‘I shall have a delightful 
voyage.’ 

‘Voyage!’ she echoed, staring in my face. 

‘Yes,’ said 1; ‘I am sailing for the West in a day or two. 
This must stand for good. bye, I suppose.’ 

This time she did not reply to my smile; instead, still 
upon the last step, and raised thereby a trifle above me, 
she put up one hand and fingered with the flowers at her 
breast, her face lowered upon them. 

It flashed upon me then with a sudden smart. I will 
confess a thrill went through me as in the earlier days, but 
it was the merest ghost of ecstasy, and was vanished in a 
moment. Indeed, I kept my place without a start. 

‘Yes,’ I went on, for the recognition had been instant, 
‘it is the loveliest of seasons. I fear this must stand for 
good-bye.’ 


It was rather horrid. H. B. Marriotr Watson. 





FOR ENGLAND'S SAKE 
G IVE us war, O Lord, 
Li 


For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Our hearts to shake. 
We are drinking to the brim 
What will poison heart and limb, 
And our eyes are growing dim. 
For England’s sake ! 
Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Such as our fathers knew, 
Our hearts to shake. 
Ere the tricks and arts of peace 
Make our manliness to cease, 
While our world-wide foes increase. 
For England’s sake ! 
Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true 
Our hearts to shake. 
Faith and loyalty grow cold, 
Faction’s tongue is waxing bold ; 
More and more we stake on gold. 
For England’s sake ! 


Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake ; 
War righteous and true, 
Such as our fathers knew, 
By which their greatness grew, 
Our hearts to shake, 
That amid the stress and strain, 
And the discipline of pain, 
We grow Englishmen again, 
For England’s sake ! 
Paut CusHINe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ULSTER QUESTION 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odbserver.] 


London, 12th April 1892. 

Sir,— Zhe National Observer pronounces unequivocally 
against the position which the Loyalists of Ulster have taken 
up in view of the general election. This is to be regretted. 
But, having put their hands to the plough, the Ulster men are 
not at all likely to look back. I had the privilege of being pre- 
sent at the Belfast Conference on Friday last. It was nota 
conference of Orangemen, although Orangemen were present. 
The large room of the Chamber of Commerce overflowed, and 
the proceedings had to be adjourned to a more commodious 
hall. As I surveyed the meeting when it had reassembled, I 
said to Colonel Saunderson that there had been nothing like it 
since the Volunteer Convention met at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. Men had come from every part of Ulster. 
Nor were they an excited throng of nobodies. The very pick 
of the commercial men of the province were present. Noman 
spoke either at the private or public meeting without the gravest 
sense of responsibility. The old doctrine of civil obedience was 
raised and discussed. It was the most solemn assembly I ever 
looked upon. And that it reflected the feelings and the deter- 
mination of Ulster Protestants cannot be doubted. 

The first question which arises is, of course, that of justifica- 
tion. Ought the Ulster members to have taken the course 
they did at Downshire House? Ought the convention to 
assemble in June next? I gather that you do not object to 
any protest we may choose to make. You object to anything 
more. Now, what are the facts? A general election is close 
at hand. Every effort is being made by the Gladstonian party 
to win that election—not on the question of Home Rule but— 
on side issues. When Ulster is mentioned we are told (vide 
Mr. Guinness Rogers and Mr. Price Hughes) that we are a 
well-meaning people ; that we shall, in due course, settle down; 
that owing to the divisions amongst Nationalist Irishmen we 
shall be supreme in an Irish Parliament; and that, at all 
events, they know what makes for our own good much better 
than we do ourselves. The whole issue is, in fact, submitted 
to the British elector on the basis of its being a message of 
peace to Ireland anda relief to the Parliament at Westminster. 
In face of this I ask, Ought Ulstermen to allow the British 
elector to go to the polls without one supreme effort to convince 
him of the mistake involved in all the absurd talk which is 
poured into his ear? It is apparently quite forgotten that the 
mere shadow of the Home Rule Bill in 1886 produced riots in 
Belfast which cost one hundred lives. We who know what 
would take place—not in Belfast only but—throughout the whole 
of the Ulster of the Plantation are bound to do everything in 
our power to make plain our belief that this so-called message 
of peace would involve disorders of the most serious kind. If 
the British elector will not take the warning, he will be without 
excuse when the storm bursts. We, at all events, shall have 
done our duty by him and his. 

But you will say the Convention as decided upon involves 
more than a protest against Home Rule—it covers a distinct 
menace of civil war. This is undoubtedly what it may come 
to, and none of us engaged in the preliminaries have any desire 
to shirk the real issue involved. You say that we propose to 
imitate the Irish Nationalists. Nothing of the kind. Ourcase 
is this. We acknowledge that ‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God.’ We are perfectly loyal to ‘the powers that be.’ But 
our allegiance is to the Imperial Parliament. We are ready to 
obey its laws. We do not even question the right of that Par- 
liament to cut us off from the Imperial connection. But we 
totally deny the right of that or any other Parliament to trans- 
fer our allegiance to another body, and say in sucha case who 
our masters are to be: to treat us, in fact, as Heligoland was 
treated the other day. If the Imperial Parliament ever passes 
such a measure, what will happen is quite certain. Many of 
the best of our people will at once remove themselves and their 
capital to regions outside the control of an Irish Parliament. 
Those who are left will simply decline to recognise a Parlia- 
ment against the setting up of which they solemnly protested, 
and to which, whatever jurists may say, they will consider 
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that they owe no allegiance. How is an Irish Parliament 
going to deal with a million of people pledged to a course 
of this kind? How do you think Belfast is going to be 
bum-bailiffed? Everybody with a grain of sense knows what 
would happen. We should probably see every Roman Catholic 
worker driven out of the mills of Belfast. We should see riots, 
bloodshed, violence, and disorder in six out of nine counties. 
We should see passive resistance to the laws and the taxation 
of the Parliament adopted by tens of thousands of the best 
citizens of Ulster. And in the end British bayonets and British 
ironclads would, of course, be brought into play. The respon- 
sibility of the Ulster leaders, you will say, is great. No doubt 
of it. We feel it. But it is light compared to the responsi- 
bility of the British elector who, if these things come about, 
will have produced the whirlwind. And he will find this dif- 
ference between the Southern Celt and the Ulstermen. We 
shall, at least, be prepared to take the consequences of our 
action. We have something to lose. We shall not whine 
about our troubles in the ears of the civilised world. And 
while all this is going on, is it to be supposed that the Im- 
perial Parliament is proceeding in its usual jog-trot manner 
discussing ‘one man one vote,’ the ‘ payment of members,’ and 
the remainder of the Newcastle programme? Why, nothing 
can be more certain than that that Assembly will be absolutely 
paralysed. Mr. Gladstone, having rounded off his life’s work, 
may have retired to Hawarden. But it is impossible to imagine, 
with civil war in Ulster, that the Irish Question will have dis- 
appeared from Westminster. Nothing, indeed, is more cer- 
tain than that Mr. Morley will have more occasion than ever 
to shake his head and wring his hands. His prophecy of a 
‘squalid version of the Thirty Years’ War’ will indeed have 
been realised. And he, probably more than most men, will have 
to bear the responsibility of the situation. 

Your theory’ is that civil obedience has no limits. The 
history of our own country is sufficient answer to this. But 
whatever jurists may say, and however they may argue, the 
Protestants of Ulster will not consent to be governed by the 
managers of the Land League, by the directors of the Plan of 
Campaign, by the defenders of boycotting. They will not con- 
sent to be placed under Dr. Walsh and Dr. Croke, the repre- 
sentatives of a system which has never made for human freedom 
since the world began. If they consider the situation grave 
enough to warrant the action they propose under certain 
circumstances to take, no one can say them nay. The Irish 
Parliament may resort to coercion. They may even be backed 
by Great Britain. What the civilised world will think and say 
of such an event need not be asked. Our case is simple: we 
desire to be let alone. We have invested our capital under the 
laws of the Imperial Parliament. We protest against any 
tampering with the security. We have protested against the 
murder, outrage, dishonesty, and cruelty of the past thirteen 
years. We shall never consentto be governed by the men who 
have defended the work of this period.—I am, etc., 

T. W. RUSSELL. 


MACLEOD OF ASSYNT AND MONTROSE 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 

Craigmonie, Inverness, 11th April 1892. 

S1rR,—I am much interested in this correspondence, and, as 

a Highlander, | wish Mr. Dunning Macleod and my friend, Mr. 
Macleod of Elgin, all success in their endeavour to clear the 
memory of Neil of Assynt of the stigma under which it has so 
long lain. At the same time, 1 do not wish to see them do 
Montrose an injustice—even unintentionally. It is not accurate 
to say, as they do, that Montrose deserted the cause of the 
Covenant. They forget that there were two ‘bands’ so 
named: the National Covenant and the Solemn League 
and Covenant. The first was a constitutional document, ori- 
ginally subscribed by the King of Scots and his house- 
hold in 1580, and thereafter from time to time by persons 
of all ranks. That Covenant Montrose subscribed in 1638, 
and to it he adhered to the day of his death. The Solemn 
League and Covenant was entered into in 1643 by the Sec- 
taries in England and the extreme section of the Covenanters 
in Scotland ; and its provisions were so unconstitutional and 
revolutionary that Montrose and the more moderate sort 
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refused to subscribe it. It is thus more correct to say that the 
cause of the Covenant was deserted—not by Montrose, who 
really remained a Covenanter all his life, but—by the Solemn 
Leaguers, who allied themselves with the Republicans of Eng- 
land, and yet arrogated to themselves the exclusive use of the 
name of Covenanter: just as in our day the cause of true 
Liberalism has been deserted—not by such Liberals as Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings, who abide by the Union, 
but—by the Gladstonians, who have made common cause 
with the disaffected Irish, and yet claim the exclusive right 
to the name of Liberal.—I am, etc., WILLIAM MACKAY. 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Liverpool, 12th April 1892. 

S1rR,—The whole Clan Macleod must feel much indebted 
Mr. Dunning Macleod’s patriotic service in your columns in 
exploding that popular delusion: the capture and betrayal of 
the Great Montrose by Neil Macleod of Assynt. Mr. Macleod’s 
work in this matter resembles that of Macaulay in regard to 
Machiavelli—another huge imposture that evaporated before 
the rays of the rising sun of knowledge. 

Mr. Macphail has also rendered good work in his ‘summing- 
up’ of the evidence ; but his disingenuousness rather compro- 
mises the question than otherwise. Let me point it out. ‘He 
says “two of his sisters married two of Sutherland’s brothers.” 
This is inaccurate. Neil had no sisters.’ Now, this is a 
slight mistake or slip on the part of Mr. Macleod, beneath 
which lies a solid stratum of truth ; and it is almost impossible 
for us to assume that such an otherwise well-informed writer as 
Mr. Macphail is oblivious of that fact. These are the facts: 
Neil had no sisters, but his father, Neil Macleod, eighth Baron 
of Assynt, ‘had two sisters’; and the first was married to 
Gordon, a younger son of the Earl of Sutherland, and the 
second to Gun of Killernan. Mr. Macphail can scarcely be 
ignorant of these facts, while he is so enlightened upon others. 
Why, then, suppress them, while so prompt to take up a mere 
slip of the pen or the mind? 

Young Neil was away on the east coast of the kingdom 
with his aunts—for he had two aunts, if he had not two sisters, 
allied with the house of Dunrobin and its friends and cadets— 
when Captain Munro, who was out after the Marquis with a 
company of Covenanters, sent word to his sister—-Mrs. Macleod 
—atArdbhreac Castle to intercept the hero. This she did with 
the eagerness and intensity of Charlotte Corday, spurred on, 
no doubt, with the idea of the great advantage it would 
bring to her father’s family, as well as to her husband, whom, 
so to speak, she held between her forefinger and thumb. If 
any further proof of the poor man’s innocence of the shameful 
crime laid to his charge, and reflected upon his kinsmen, were 
needed than the well-established a/sdz, it can be found in the 
records of the Court of Justiciary, which honourably acquitted 
him of the foul crime, by a jury of his countrymen, in an age 
when the bodies of Cromwell and his colleagues and friends 
were digged out of their graves by sober Englishmen and 
hanged on gibbets in chains, and the Earl of Argyll executed 
upon a technicality by like-minded Scotsmen. Yet they ac- 
quitted Neil Macleod of the charge of betraying their idol and 
high priest. If there had been the ghost of a chance against 
him, it is most unlikely that he would have escaped. 

Mr. Macphail, again, says that Seaforth and not Sutherland 
would be the feudal superior of Macleod. He is in a slight 
mist here that does not characterise his letter generally. But 
this is the root of the whole mischief, nevertheless. When that 
conspiracy of King James, his Fifers and the Mackenzies, suc- 
ceeded by plot and sap and mine in upsetting the throne of 
the great Sea Kings in the island of Leodhas, the two outlying 
branches of the House of Lod, of Man, of Iceland and Norway 
—the House of Raasay and the House of Assynt—each gravi- 
tated towards his next strong neighbour as a protection against 
Seaforth and the Edinburgh clique, directed by such men as 
Sir George Mackenzie: Raasay to the Lord of the Isles, and 
Assynt to the Earl of Sutherland. It was the intrigue of the 
Mackenzies in the North and in Edinburgh, endeavouring to 
acquire Assynt’s property by the same methods, that is respon- 
sible for spreading the scandal about Neil Macleod. 

No clan in all Scotland sacrificed more for the Stewarts than 
the Macleods, as many an event before and after Worcester can 
testify. But Mr. Macphail would insinuate that Assynt is not 
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‘a pleasant-sounding name.’ I fail to see why it should be 
otherwise. I am partly an Assyntach and a double-barrelled 
Macleod from Raasay and Assynt, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of the great Montrose to boot, as all my forefathers were, and 
I do not feel ashamed. ‘If I were a Stanley with Bosworth ring- 
ing in my ears, or a Campbell with Glencoe for ever haunting 
my dreams, I might have some reason ; but in this case I have 
none, and so hold my head as high as it should be held by a 
descendant of ‘the great Sea King that once did ride on the 
trackless tide, and drove the whole world before him ; and who 
now sits at the head of the mighty dead at the red right hand 
of Woden.’—I am, etc., SIOL TORQUIL. 


REVIEWS 


SECRET SERVICE 
Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. 
London : Longmans. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick (oldest contributor to Notes and Queries, 
editor of the O’Connell Correspondence, and ‘ ex fost facto Bos- 
well’) has given us an odd collection of mémotres pour servitr. 
The title of his choice, A Lanthorn Through some Dark Pas- 
sages, with a Key to Secret Chambers, smacked of Parson Fry’s 
Patr of Bellows to Blow Away the Dust. Yet are we sorry it 
was changed: seeing that Mr. Fitzpatrick deals—not with Pitt’s 
Intelligence Department but—with Irish informers. 

His notes are interesting enough to any reader of Professor 
Froude. He lifts, to use his own phrase, certain veils, and un- 
locks certain visors, which, on grounds of public policy, might 
have been left alone. But his indiscretions are nicely balanced. 
He has an artistic appreciation, in fact, of subjects which most 
Irishmen esteem unpleasant. Assiduous with the assiduity of 
your true historical detective, he never allows his patriotism to 
balk his research. His prejudices (which appear to be Sepa- 
ratist) are still at the mercy of his literary instincts, and his 
discoveries help to make the welter of Irish politics more and 
more ridiculous. Above all, his story has a moral of which 
himself is naively unconscious. The organisers of Irish Socie- 
ties, he says, will see that, in spite of the apparent secrecy and 
ingenuity of their system, informers sit with them at the same 
council-board and dinner-table, ready at any moment to sell 
their blood ; and the wider the ramifications of the conspiracy, 
the greater becomes the certainty of detection. Now, the moral 
of this is that, if you be a Celt, it is indiscreet of you to conspire 
with your friends. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s conclusion is that informers 
are minions of a brutal oligarchy. 

It is remarkable that almost every Irish patriot whose history 
Mr. Fitzpatrick dissects turns out to be a scoundrel. Many of 
them, indeed, are interesting persons : of whom the most part 
were hanged, but some became generals in the French service. 
Arthur O’Connor, for example, nephew and heir of Lord Longue- 
ville, who was to have commanded the United Irishmen in 
Ulster, spoke so ably upon Indian affairs in the House that 
Pitt offered him office ; but he became a French general, and 
died only forty years ago. Bartholomew Telling, his friend, 
was hanged at Dublin in 1798. Napper Tandy was also made 
a general by Bonaparte. But Mr. Fitzpatrick’s real subject is 
the secret spy. Leonard Macnally, the popular barrister, the 
friend of Curran, who wrote 7he Lass of Richmond Hill—and 
married its heroine—was all his life in Government pay. In 
the affairs of the world, Judge Barton said of him, he was as 
simple asa child: yet he was a successful and undetected in- 
former. Father O’Leary, that venerable divine, Monk of the 
Screw and queller of Dr. Johnson, who was loved by the whole 
country for the amiable simplicity of his character, was (it 
now turns out) a very useful agent. The mysterious ‘friend’ 
of Lord Downshire, whom Mr. Froude failed to identify, who 
betrayed Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the twenty-two other 
members of the Executive Committee, was Samuel Turner, one 
of the most prominent members of that Committee himself. 
A Doctor of Laws and a barrister ; famous throughout Ireland 
for the insolence with which he affected to treat Government 
officials ; and ‘ one of the coolest heads in the Northern Execu- 
tive of United Irishmen’; he was of extraordinary value to the 
British authorities. He was in the confidence of Reinhard, 
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the French Minister at Hamburg, and of Pamela—(Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald, the daughter of Madame de Genlis and 
Philippe Egalité)—whose secret information he regularly com- 
municated to the Foreign Office. Even his fellow-spies were 
deceived. Sworn informations against him are preserved, 
dated 1798 : handed in, that is, at a time when he was daily 
betraying his colleagues to Pitt. It was his information, again, 
that enabled Castlereagh to deal with the United Irishmen— 
to force them to a premature explosion. Whereby the partial 
revolt of three (out of thirty-two) counties was crushed : at the 
expense, it is worth remembering, of twenty-two millions. In 
a word, Turner was the ideal agent: and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ex- 
posure of him, even now, is indiscreet. 

Certain facts connected with him piece into an all-too de- 
lightful story. Turner was author of 7he Wearing of the Green— 
which ballad, by-the-by, has of late been translated into French 
as /a Cocarde verte. \t would appear that the main averment of 
the Irish national hymn is not altogether unfounded. At least, 
there is a legend that Turner was lounging, one day in 1796, in 
the coffee-room of the hotel at Newry, wearing the colours he 
affected, and amongst them a large green necktie. To him 
approached Lord Carhampton, commanding the forces in Ire- 
land, and attempted to bully the patriot Committee-man (even as 
his name had been Mike O'Kelly), threatening—(Note 98. What 
was the nameofthe recent heroof the shamrock?)—to fit him with 
a hempen tie withal, in place of his flaunting French silk. It is 
true that ‘the North Erin rebel,’ or ‘the Northern fire-eater, as 
Mr. Fitzpatrick calls him, replied with a sternness which (we 
are to believe) frightened Lord Carhampton into leaving the 
hotel; but it was in consequence, as Reinhard says, of these 
indiscretions that Turner was compelled to leave Ireland. He 
arranged with the British Government, as we now understand, 
to live at Hamburg. There, in his character of persecuted 
patriot, he received Napper Tandy, the original (in his turn) 
of The Exile of Erin, on his return from the Donegal Expe- 
dition. This is the famous interview recorded in the ballad. 
Turner met with Napper Tandy and took him by the hand: 
and, having asked him to supper, betrayed him to Crawford, 
the British Minister: who, after keeping him ten months ina 
dungeon, took him to England in a frigate. Now Tandy, it is 
believed, turned informer before his death. 

Altogether, it will be seen, Irish history is instructive, if a 
little sordid. At all events, attacked in the manner of Votes 
and Queries it is full of surprises. Of the Volunteers, and 
how they took arms to resist invasion—with the intention of 
deserting in mass at the first opportunity—there is no space to 
tell: nor of the mutiny at the Nore, and how that Parker was 
an agent of police, a French spy, and an Irish informer—nor of 
how soldier-houghing was once the diversion of the streets of 
Dublin. Two scenes Mr. Fitzgerald gives us, painted with a 
masterly reticence. The first is the arrest of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and his armed henchmen—his breechless banditti 
‘with new daggers’ and coats of mail. It was in an attic, we 
are told, that Lord Edward was surprised ‘like a lion in his 
lair’ He rushed at his captors, and fought furiously until he 
was overwhelmed by the soldiers, of whom more than two hun- 
dred were present. ‘ Having secured the titled prisoner, wrote 
Sirr to the son of Captain Ryan, ‘ my first concern was for your 
dear father’s safety. I viewed his intestines with grief and 
sorrow. Lord Edward had, in fact, completely ripped him 
open. The second tragedy is told inaline. Humbert’s French- 
men at Castlebar, ‘ mistaking by its picturesque dress a High- 
land regiment for guerilla troops, sought to fraternise .. . 
and greatly to their cost.’ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, as we have hinted, is perhaps a little provin- 
cial in his sympathies. A Loyalist to him is a ‘supporter of 
oligarchical principles, and Captain Armstrong a ‘cruel 
butcher.’ But he has done very good work: which is useful, 
moreover, as showing the weakness of the policy which allows 
Irishmen to meddle with affairs. Politics, like vulgarity, are a 
British prerogative. The sum of the matter is in a letter of 
one Collins, an intelligent informer, to the Castle. Where 
Government has resisted, he says, ‘the good effect has been 
found : when it has relaxed, demands have increased. To come 
to the point : give the Papists a// they want or mothing. ... 
The grand object of the disaffected of every description in 
this country i$... an entire separation from Honest John 
Bull” That and that;alone. 
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THE HUMOURS OF MATHEMATICS 


Mathematical Recreations. By W.W. R. BALL. 
London : Macmillan. 

Even mathematicians have their recreations. Mr. Ballis a 
distinguished lecturer in Trinity College, Cambridge, whose 
published works approve him thoroughly conversant with the 
history of his subject. Now he sets forth the humours of 
mathematics in a book of deepest interest to the clerical 
reader, and of no little attractiveness to the layman. Not a few 
of these Aecreations are associated with the names of distin- 
guished mathematicians, and several of the problems have not 
hitherto been easily accessible to English readers. The notes 
attest an enormous amount of research; but the problems 
were noted when the author was investigating for his historical 
treatise. The work itself is in two parts: the first consisting 
of mathematical recreations, the second of great appropriate 
historical matter. Mr. Ball gives due credit to Bachet for his 
admirable researches in 1624, and to Ozanem for his no less 
excellent collection in 1696. But many problems have since 
been gleaned from distinguished authors—down to Professor 
Tait. Mr. Ball enumerates some elementary humours which 
for nearly three centuries have formed a part of such com- 
pilations as his own: they have a certain historical interest 
at least. Hegesippus says that Josephus saved his life by a 
numerical device. Josephus and forty Jews besides took re- 
fuge from the Romans in a cave. Thirty-nine of the forty- 
one resolved to kill themselves: himself and another—not, 
So he agreed to the general slaughter on condition that they 
stood ina circle, and that every third should fall till but one 
was left. He placed himself and the other man in the sixteenth 
and thirty-first places ; and they probably shook hands with 
singular sincerity—as soon as they could do so unseen. 

The geometrical fallacies are exceedingly ingenious, and 
the proofs by dissection very puzzling. Mr. Ball gives a proof 
of the Colouring Maps Problem, enunciated by De Morgan: 
viz. that not more than four colours are necessary in order to 
colour a map of a country (divided into districts) in such a way 
that no two contiguous districts shall be of the same colour. 
Professor Tait’s problem with counters is worth trying: you 
set four white counters and four black counters alternately in 
line each touching the other ; and in four moves, each of a 
pair of contiguous pieces (without altering the relative position 
of the pair), you have to form a continuous line of four white 
counters followed by four black counters. Zeno’s old problems, 
the ‘Flying Arrow Rests,’ and ‘Achilles and the Tortoise,’ 
and the ‘ Sailing Quicker than the Wind,’ are illustrated ; and 
there is a curious attempt to solve the problem of perpetual 
motion. Ina clock the motion of the pendulum was provided 
by the expansion of a silver rod: the expansion was caused 
by a daily rise of the temperature ; by means of a train of 
levers it wound up the clock; and if the materials did not 
ultimately wear out, the problem was solved. The strange 
motion of a tennis-ball, by an under-hand cut, after striking an 
upright wall, is explained; and Mr. Ball mentions the para- 
doxical phenomenon—not yet explained—that large birds like 
the albatross are able to fly long distances with no (perceptible) 
motion ofthe wings. The Fifteen Puzzle, the Tower of Hanoi, 
Chinese Rings, the Eight Queens, and the Fifteen School- 
Girls, are discussed and mathematically exhausted. In the last, 
a schoolmistress sends fifteen girls out for a daily walk in five 
rows of three so that each girl may have two companions, but 
for seven consecutive days no girl will walk with any of her 
schoolfellows more than once. The Magic Square, with num- 
bers, though an old diversion, has many attractions for the 
ingenious. The problems of unicursal curves begun by Euler 
are very puzzling. ‘The first is one presented to the St. Peters- 
burg Academy in 1736, in which he solved the question then 
under discussion as to whether it is or is not possible to take a 
walk in Konigsberg in such a way as to cross the seven bridges 
there but once. Every one has heard of the labyrinth of 
Minos ; here are some modern mazes. The Knight’s Path on 
a chess-board is treated in some detail. Some of the solutions 
are exceptionally neat : perhaps the earliest was De Moivre’s, 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

In his mathematical speculations our author has followed 
De Morgan: ‘The most worthless book of bygone days is a 
record worthy of preservation. Like a telescopic star, its 
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obscurity may render it unavailable for most purposes ; but it 
serves, in hands which know how to use it, to determine the 
places of more important bodies.’ The three classical problems 
which attracted the especial attention of the early Greek mathe- 
maticians are (1) the duplication of the cube, z.e. the determina- 
tion of the side of a cube whose volume shall be double that of 
a given cube ; (2) the trisection of a rectilineal angle ; and (3) 
the squaring of the circle, ze. the determination of a square 
whose area shall equal that of a given circle. Tosolve these 
by a geometrical construction involving the use of straight lines 
and circles only is impossible ; but what thousands of hours 
have been spent in the attempt! Archytas solved the first (the 
Delian Problem) in 400 B.C. by an ingenious but non-Euclidian 
construction ; Pappus the second by the employing of the hyper- 
bola. But the third has puzzled thousands: James Gregory 
inferring that the quadration is impossible. Our author makes 
a slip on page 163 when he says that m represents ‘the ratio 
of the circumference of a circle to its radius’; of course, it 
should be diameter. 

After an interesting and instructive chapter on the history of 
Astrology, in which even a mathematician like Cardan failed, 
Mr. Ball considers certain properties of space, time, and matter 
from the mathematician’s point of view. Inhis remarks on the 
properties of space he confines himself to the possibility of the 
existence of space of more than three dimensions, and to the 
possibility of kinds of geometry (especially of two dimensions) 
other than those which are treated in the usual text-books. 
His illustrations are exceedingly clear; but he might have 
given an idea of quaternions. The earliest devices for measur- 
ing time are the styles or gnomons erected in Egypt, as the 
precursors of the sundial, which Berosus made in 540 B.c. It 
is not generally known that, by tilting a sundial through an 
angle properly chosen, the shadow at certain periods of the 
year can be made, for a short time, to go backwards on the 
dial : a point which was used by the French rationalists to ex- 
plain the miracle of Hezekiah. Mr. Ball says nothing of ‘ uni- 
versal time,’ which has been occupying men’s attention for 
some years. The vortex constitution of matter is ably sketched 
by him from the writings of Tait, Thomson, and Maxwell. 
When he issues a second edition of this capital and entertain- 
ing work, he should take up the puzzle of ‘ knots.’ 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST AS CRITIC 


Tie Birds of Wordsworth. Poetically, Mythologically, and 
Comparatively Examined. By WILLIAM H. WINTRING- 
HAM. London: Hutchinson. 

The literary student will not hesitate to characterise this 
book as a medley as grotesque as ever issued from the press. 
It is admirably bound and printed, and feels but a feather- 
weight in your hand; but it has neither index nor table of 
contents, and the proof-sheets have been corrected pretty much 
au diable—if at all. Science has never jostled verse so oddly 
as here. The author’s idea of system is to divide his work 
into ten books, whose very names are enough to affright the 
lover of poetry. Think of the light that never was gleaming 
on Passeres, Ticariz, Striges, Herodiones, Alectorides, and the 
rest! As thus: ‘ Where is the poet who has allotted to the 
Song Thrush (7urdus musicus) that exalted position which, by 
its tuneful and lovely voice, it has surely gained?’ Add that 
Mr. Wintringham has a habit of quoting the most prosaic 
lines from others to elucidate his own particular bard. What 
‘poetry’ is there in ‘How much alike in habits, form, and 
size the merle and mavis! How unlike in plumage and in 
song! The Thrush’s song is varied as his plumes’? Who 
would dream of this being blank verse if they did not know 
that the worthy William broke it up into decasyllabic lines? 
Occasionally the Ornithologist comes to blows with the Bard: 
as when he remembers how Wordsworth neglected his oppor- 
tunities for introducing ‘the Blackbird (7urdus meru/a) ; but 
no praise is too great for his ode to the wandering voice 
(Cuculus canorous).’ 

For the benefit of future singers it may be useful to point out 
where the poet has and has not succeeded with other birds. 
Of the Redbreast (Erithacus rubecula) you are asked to say 
candidly if he might not have made ‘more—much more.’ ‘ His 
scanty introduction’ of the Nightingale (Daz/ius /uscinia) into 
his lines is ‘deplored.’ Yet he escapes more easily than Shelley, 
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for of that most unscientific rhymester it is written that ‘ no ex- 
cuse will cover the nakedness of his ludicrous nescience.’ Thus 
does the poor devil speak : 
‘ The lorn nightingale 
Mourns not 4er mate with such melodious pain.’ 
Need we say that the italics are our author’s? Mr. Wintringham 
looks at the public with a mild surprise that his Poet and others 
should have glorified the Hedge-Sparrow (Accentor modularts), 
a creature he despises, yet made so little copy out of the 
Tomtit (Parus ceruleus). If there be any one in Mr. Traill’s 
Lost Legion who yearns for unexploited realms, Mr. Wintring- 
ham refers him to the Swallow (Hirundo rustica). For,to begin 
with, ‘there is nothing, ornithologically speaking, in the whole 
of Wordsworth’s writings so commonplace and disappointing 
as his scanty, and I will dauntlessly say, worthless references’ 
to H.r. And further, ‘if Wordsworth’s notices are poor, they 
are not exceptional.’ Concerning a certain passage in Tenny- 
son we shall not delay to argue with him, neither recall it to 
his memory. He condescends to say that the ode tothe Green 
Linnet (Coccothraustes chloris)is charming. But you must pass 
over gem on gem if you would attain to what our author would 
doubtless call the ‘criterion’ bird of English poetry : that is, 
the Skylark (A/auda arvensis). ‘Wordsworth pitches his lark’s 
flight too low, a very uncommon mistake! He writes : 
“Tf touched by him, 
The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of the Lark's flight.” 

This is a pretty simile, but one unfortunately more poetic than 
correct.’ Obviously a truthful poet would have curbed his 
fancy and put his idea into feet and inches. But obviously this 
and a great deal more is all on account of an ode that was new 
tous. Yet is it one of ‘ peculiar gracefulness and impassioned 
beauty’: ‘indeed, in my opinion it is a better production than 
either of Wordsworth’s, superior to Hogg’s, and though not so 
intellectual as Shelley’s, rivals it in truth. More: it ‘senta 
thrill through the heart of America’ when it was published 
in a newspaper there. And for this there is every excuse, 
inasmuch as ‘from the opening stanza to the closing stanza 
there is not an imperfect verse, not a commonplace,’ but ‘the 
sentiment is pure and the fancy is glowing,’ and ‘it is indeed 
an exquisite ode.’ This masterpiece is the work of Mr. Eric 
Mackay : 

‘Oh, hush! Oh, hush! How wild a gush of rapture in the distance— 

A roll of rhymes, a toll of chimes, a cry for love's assistance ; 

A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A flood of song where beauty floats, 

And where our thoughts like golden boats do seem to cross a river!’ 
‘Whaur’s Wully Shakespeare noo?’ Is it necessary to say more 
of a book of four hundred and twenty-six pages of extracts and 
criticisms quite as silly? Shall we take up the Accipitres and 
examine ‘ Wordsworth’s reference to the vulture (Gyfs fu/vus or 
Neophron perenopterus)’? \f the reader have not already per- 
ceived that here is quite the worst book possible on the subject, 
further pains on our part were in vain. 


FICTION 


Nor Wife nor Matd (London : Heinemann) is the not very 
original title of a novel by Mrs. Hungerford, to which it is im- 
possible to allot any praise. The story is obvious without 
being amusing ; it is told in scenes where you can tell at each 
moment what is going to happen exactly as if it were a third- 
rate melodrama ; the language is not particularly well chosen ; 
and the people are far from attractive. They live hard—in re- 
spect not of drink but of moral emotion, in which also over- 
indulgence is possible. When they make the disagreeable, but 
after all not unprecedented, discovery that the hero’s first wife, 
who was reasonably believed to be dead, and had even had a 
marble cross erected on a Greek island in her memory, is alive 
and well, their behaviour is simply idiotic: especially that of 
the heroine herself, who squirms, snorts, and shrieks with such 
fury and persistence as entirely to alienate your sympathy. 
She and her friends have no more sense than 7a-ra-ra-b00m- 
de-ay itself. This is the greatest possible pity, because Mrs. 
Hungerford has been, and we trust will be again, a most pleas- 
ing writer, and her Irish stories have a great deal of charm. 
Let her go back to that attractive island. Few novelists are 
able to treat of it with such kindly appreciation, and it is pitiable 
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to see an author with a talent of her own doing very badly 
work which hundreds of other people could do quite as badly 
as she. Commonplace though the plot is, its climax is devised 
with singular clumsiness. The agony has been carefully piled 
up by the expectation of a baby. The advent hereof is dis- 
covered to be impending after the heroine has heroically sepa- 
rated herself from the hero, upon the discovery that his first 
wife still lives. It is obvious (to the reader) that the first wife 
will die before the baby is born; but the one question of in- 
terest in the last volume is, will she do so soon enough for the 
parents to be married and the little stranger to be legitimised ? 
She just does not. A few hours after her death the widower 
and the spinster go through a form of marriage which—inas- 
much as there was no time for banns or licence—leaves them 
just as single as they were before. The hideous apprehensions 
which had reduced the young lady for some months previously 
to the condition of a gibbering idiot were thus fully justified, 
and her offspring was no relation to its adored papa, and, in the 
opinion of some judges, none (or not much) to its mamma. Yet 
—so inconsistent is human nature—the parents lived together 
thereafter, apparently without a third marriage, and all the 
people in the book were quite satisfied ; so, perhaps, there is 
no reason why the reader should complain. 

Sybil Knox, a part of whose fortunes Mr. Edward E. Hale 
relates in Syétl Anox; or, Home Again (London: Cassell), 
was an American widow, she was, who had lived in Rome and 
other European cities, and had a holy horror of gossip. So 
she went home to an American village, and found several goody 
societies where you were not allowed to gossip, and one where, 
if you inadvertently said anything about anybody in a strain 
other than laudatory, you paid a fine and rang a sort of 
‘chestnut bell.” And John Coudert, who had met her in 
Europe, loved her, he did, and found out that a railway in 
which she and he were independently interested was being 
‘wrecked’ by a sort of wicked railway king, who was ‘ presi- 
dent’ of the two lines which it connected. Coudert’s line had 
a name like ‘Catawampus and Opossum, and was naturally 
called the ‘C. and O.’ The wicked President disguised him- 
self in an ulster, and burnt down a station, and procured a 
collision in which forty people were killed ; and Coudert, his 
faculties stimulated by his love of Mrs. Knox, exposed his 
crimes, and he fled; and though a rumour arose that Mrs. 
Knox was going to marry somebody else, she wasn’t, and 
didn’t, but married Coudert ; so everybody was pleased except 
the wicked President. Of all which, with a partial exception 
in favour of the Catawampus and Opossum, Mr. Edward E, 
Hale has contrived to tell an extremely dull story. 

‘Reader, I was brought up under the influence of extreme 
courtesy. My father regarded rudeness as unpardonable ; 
and his politeness to my mother under all circumstances was 
unvarying. The effect of his training and example was to keep 
me always on my good behaviour. What wonder, then, that 
on making the acquaintance of a gentle recluse he and I should 
become friends for life. One short year of wedded bliss had 
left my friend alone, save for an infant daughter, Winifred. 
Although carefully guarded under my polite influence, Winifred 
had a female friend who read to her tales and poems of indif- 
ferent tendency, which fostered the growth of romantic fancies ; 
and she, poor child, fell in love with her groom. He recipro- 
cated, and though he told his passion in unadorned language, 
his foolish words and stormy kisses brought her joy; and so 
they eloped. Poor Winifred secured her William ; but, alas! 
their first meal together disillusionised her. For the only time 
in his life he experienced the embarrassment ofa dinner-napkin, 
He was morally none the worse in using it for improper pur- 
poses ; but Winifred did feel a little thrill of pain as she saw 
him stuff it in his breast pocket. His mistaking champagne for 
so much lemonade was also unfortunate ; and Winifred, gazing 
at him as he lay in a drunken sleep in the train that was con- 
veying them on the first stage of their honeymoon, discovered 
that he had a vulgar mouth. Was it possible that she had been 
slobbered by anything so unbeautiful? Horrible thought! 
She fled back to the refined society of her father and myself. 
Her fair young life was blighted by one sad mistake; and as 
she used to sit with a face of woeful pain and sing dirge-like 
songs to us, we felt for her with tenderness too deep for words. 
Travelling in the Engadine for change of scene, Winifred and I 
basking in the sun under two separate umbrellas—a mountain- 
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top over our heads and a full-grown glacier at our feet—were 
surrounded by a thick mist, and were consequently obliged to 
remain under a rock all night. Here the benefit of my good 
father’s training was more apparent than ever. My unfaltering 
urbanity even in these circumstances of extreme discomfort was 
such that, on reaching a lower altitude, Winifred consented to 
be mine. William was providentially killed in a steeplechase ; 
and our sole regret is that all husbands and wives are not as 
happy as Winifred and myself.’ Be polite and you will be 
happy, is a maxim clearly enforced by Mr. H. S. K. Bellair’s 
Chapters in My Wife's History (London: Digby). Had 
William’s mother only taught him that a servéette has uses 
other than a pocket-handkerchief’s, he might even now be alive 
and happy with his Winifred. 

A Man and a Brother (London: Ward and Downey), by 
Mrs, Herbert Martin, chronicles a new departure in Art. The 
heroine’s charms are portrayed by a fashionable portrait-painter 
who works on an absolutely original system. To quote his own 
words, ‘ At the first sitting he only made studies in black and 
white of different poses and observed his model very closely ; 
the picture was begun and painted to a certain extent between 
that and the next sitting ; and he also finished without requiring 
the actual model 





the dress and accessories he liked to be 
sent to the studio to complete the details’: the result being in 
sach case an uncommon fine portrait. The success is wonderful, 
but the fact is more wonderful still. The triumph of Art is 
really achieved by the author’s brother, who—under the in- 
fluence of opium—sits half-concealed during the sittings and 
makes pencil-jottings. Aided by these jottings, memory, and 
opium, he speedily and secretly evolves the magnificent por- 
traits for which his brother is famous. <A chance visit to the 
studio puts the heroine in possession of these details. Discard- 
ing the impostor, she promptly pays court to the opium-eater ; 
he reforms, and the last chapter leaves them hand-in-hand for 
life. The story is well conceived and agreeably told, although 
it would have been advisable to rest content with the complete 
reformation of the hero, without making him pose as a public 
benefactor. 

We know nothing of Miss Georgina M. Squire, but there is 
an air of elegant rusticity about her 
(London: Digby) 


Two Country Stories 
which carries a suggestion of the rectory 
parlour. The observation is correct, but also limited and super- 
ficial: the Berkshire dialect is faithfully reported. For all 
that, the stories might have been localised in any town or any 
comparatively civilised colony. Miss Squire is long in settling 
down to work, but when she once gets on to the wicket she 
stays there. And so these sketches—they are no more—told 
at a lavish and youthful expense of material, are really amusing 
to read. Each of them details the fortune of a rather nice boy 
who (as an eminent cynic said of Mr. Tree’s Hamlet) is amus- 
ing without vulgarity. 
and the ‘ grown-ups’ 


In one of them there is a pleasant girl, 
the old schoolmaster, the selfish mother, 
the village doctor—are drawn with some cleverness. In fact, 
the book is unexceptionable—for boarding-schools. 

Viscount Ryde was the eldest son of that most respectable 
peer the Earl of Solent. In early youth he enjoyed all the 
usual advantages of his station. And yet he became an atheist 
M.P. Still his family bore up, and his 
friends shrank from disowning him. And in the long-run 
their patience was rewarded, for he kicked against the pricks 
of the Labour Question, bearded a mob, demanded and ob- 
tained the Chiltern Hundreds, and is now a brand plucked 
from the burning. Such is the gist of a pleasant little story 
named Dunwell Parva (London : Warne), wherein there ap- 
pears also an excellent sporting parson, who likewise learns 


and a Gladstonian 


the error of his ways, and marries a respectable girl of good 
character and some means. Zhe Avenging of Hiram (Bristol: 
is a slender but amusing skit adorned with a 
number of humourous illustrations of the silhouette order. 
Mrs. A. Wallace has a husband who encouraged in her ‘ doubts 
about the old faith, which in her opinion were ‘the pre- 
lude to happier hopes in the more reasonable new,’ and she 
has accordingly written /a the Service of Love (London: 
Flack), and vindictively dedicated the same to that objection- 
able and foolish person. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings come forth floods of watery theology—chiefly directed 
against going to church on hot Sundays—but otherwise the 
‘new faith’ does not differ materially from what Mrs. Wallace 
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contemns as ‘the old.’ That the hand of Miss Anna Katharine 
Green has not lost its cunning is attested by Zhe Old Store- 
house, and Other Stories (London: Putnams), which, though 
it will not rank with her better known work, is yet an admirable 
shillingsworth of the ordinary kind. 

In the Pseudonym Library : already we have had a Gan- 
conagh and a Theodor Hetz-Garten, not to mention one gentle- 
man who signs in Russian characters, and another who uses 
Greek. The latest addition to the flock, the author of Green 
Tea: A Love-Story (London: Unwin), wants to be called ‘ V. 
Schallenberger.’ Why a Californian romance should thus be 
pseudonymed it is impossible to discover. The tale, in fact, is 
too good for the name, which of right belongs to some six- 
volume treatise on metaphysics. And although the author 
seems to have read her Hoffmann, although she does hinder 
the progress of the story by some ‘truck’ about a spiritualist 
professor and the heroine’s animal magnetism, neither that nor 
the enervating capabilities of green tea—which the heroine’s 
family drink boiled, once—have aught to make with the issues, 
Leaving out of account the many superfluous incidents, Green 
Tea is found to be in its essential portions a very interesting 
imitation of the later Harte. (He, of course, is an upland 
rancher ; She dwells in the plains and has the education of the 
city. And there are road-agents about.) V. Schallenberger 
can tell a tale: when she has learned to refrain from imma- 
terial incidents and ‘adjectives of colour,’ the result will be 
something uncommonly good. By the way, the coach-driver’s 
cockney ought to have been edited. 


THE GARB OF OLD GAUL 
The Scottish Clans and their Tartans. Edinburgh: Johnston. 


It is probably better known that in consequence of the Jaco- 
bite rising of 1745 the wearing of the Highland garb was pro- 
hibited in 1747 under penalty of banishment to the plantations, 
than that there was exacted of the rebel Highlander, ere he 
could be admitted to the benefits of the Act of Indemnity, an 
oath which ran as follows : ‘I do swear as I shall answer to 
God at the great day of judgment, that I have not, nor shall 
have, in my possession any sword or pistol, or any arm whatso- 
ever, and that I never use tartan, plaid, or any part of the 
Highland garb ; and, if I do so, may I be cursed in my under- 
takings, family, and property ; may I never see my wife and 
children, father, mother, or relations ; may I be killed in battle 
as a coward, and die without Christian burial in a strange land, 
far from the graves of my forefathers and kindred; may all 
this come across me if I break my oath.’ The unspeakable 
brutality of this is not more remarkable than its diabolic clever- 
ness. It may well be believed that, long after the abolition of 
the prohibitory Act in 1782, many takers would be haunted 
by their awful vow: by the dread that the resumption under 
any circumstances of a garb renounced with such fearful attes- 
tations might imperil their well-being in both time and eternity. 
No general resumption of the Highland garb seems to have 
immediately followed the repeal of the Act; and, at any rate, 
its full and general resuscitation in the modern form may be 
assigned to the earlier part of the present century. Properly, 
it may be said to date from the grand parade of the clans 
before George IV. in 1822. That triumphant and glorious 
occasion was no doubt regarded as a full atonement for the 
Act and oath of 1747. For did not the Sovereign himself, as the 
chief of the chiefs, appear apparelled in all the splendour of a 
full modern Highland suit of (so-called) Royal Stuart tartan ? 
and did he not also call a toast for ‘ The chieftains and clans of 
Scotland—and prosperity to the Land of Cakes’? Henceforth 
the ardour of the Scot, even him of the Lowlands, for Highland 
garb began, thus kindled of Royal example and precept, to vie 
with his thirst for Highland whisky. The enterprising tailor 
turned the zeal of Highlander and Lowlander to his own 
account ; not only were separate tartans appropriated by every 
Highland sept as their immemorial symbols, but, as this book 
bears witness, appropriate setts were discovered for Lowland 
septs as well. One result, at least, has been a complete re- 
moval of estrangement between the two peoples, and their 
almost absolute assimilation. Then, distinctive peculiarities— 
except to some extent as regards language—have become 
almost merged. Thus, a little time ago we were privileged to 


contemplate (symbolically) in 7#e Graphic the spectacle of the 


Lowland haggis—at which the wild, cattle-stealing, beef- 
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devouring cateran of ancient times would have turned up his 
nose in contempt—ushered in as the Pzece de resistance at a 
banquet of kilted London Scottish Volunteers, while the pipes 
skirled over all ; and sooner or later, no doubt, an enthusiastic 
Celt will prove that haggis has always had this pride of place at 
Highland banquets, and that the ceremonial observance de- 
picted in 7he Graphic is coéval with the clan. 

And if the ceremonial continue and become general, this will 
probably come to be the settled belief of many. Many other 
settled beliefs have had a similar origin: even the belief that 
the modern Highland garb was really the garb of old Gaul. It 
would be going too far to affirm that the Highlander has ap- 
propriated as his own a Lowland garb, in the same way as he 
seems about to appropriate the Lowland haggis ; but it is a fact 
that the costume has been modified by Lowland fashions. The 
kilt itself is reputed to have been the invention of an English- 
man and (astounding anomaly !) a Quaker. And, however 
this be, the dress of the Highlanders in Blaeu’s Map of 1654 
bears as little resemblance to the modern Highland costume 
as a Chinaman’s. How far, as regards colour and pattern, 
the material has been modified since then it is impossible 
exactly to determine ; but that the seventy and odd clan tartans 
depicted in 7he Scottish Clans were all worn by separate clans 
—each by each clan exclusively and as that clan's sole tartan— 
is difficult to believe, and seems impossible to prove. So far 
as the plates are concerned, the volume is deserving of the 
highest praise, and appears a marvel of cheapness ; but it sets 
forth little information on the history of the several tartans, and 
such as is vouchsafed can scarce be regarded as of much value. 
Thus, a certain pattern is here named the Jacobite, because it 
was once worn by a lady ‘ who was a most zealous Jacobite’ : 
whence it is assumed that ‘doubtless it was adopted and worn 
as a symbol to others of secret political opinions, and is thus 
accepted as the special badge of Jacobitism. Again, the pattern 
called the ‘ Hunting Macpherson’ is said to have been made for 
the wife of Ewen Macpherson of Cluny, great-grandfather of the 
present chief, ‘from an old plaid which had been preserved in 
Cluny Castle for some generations.’ Then was this chiettainess 
a daughter of Diana the mighty huntress, and, before she mar- 
ried Cluny, had the Macpherson ingloriouslv relinquished the 
ardours of the chase for ‘some generations’? Finally, in addi- 
tion to the ‘ Royal Stuart’ tartan we have the ‘ Dress Stewart,’ 
here stated to be the ‘ old (how old ?) dress tartan of the Royal 
Stewarts, but better known at the present day as the ‘ Victoria 
tartan.’ These and similar scraps of learning are suggestive 
rather of the enterprising tailor than the critical historian. As 
was to be expected, bright colours prevail in the majority of the 
patterns, those ‘ most set to the green’ being confined chiefly to 
Caithness and to the dominions of Maccallum More. A notable 
circumstance is the similarity between the Campbell and clergy 
setts. For generations the Campbells were specially and 
alinost solely representative in the Highlands of Preshyterian- 
ism and Puritanism, and all gay and bright colours were speci- 
ally denounced by the Kirk. It seems not unlikely, therefore, 
that the adoption of green, and chiefly the darker shades of 
green, by the Campbells and the clergy had a similar origin, 
and that green tartan did not become the exclu-ive wear of the 
Campbells until some time subsequent to the Reformation. 
The now accepted Campbell sett may, of course, have come 
much later into use as a clan tartan. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPZDIA 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vit. : Malt to Peas. Vol. VII. : 
Peas to Roum. Edinburgh : Chambers. 


‘ The sweetest honey is loathsome in its own deliciousness,’ 
and even praise reiterated loses its savour. Enough, then, 
that these volumes have all the excellences of their prede- 
cessors; and that there is one improvement An editor’s 
great difficulty is to proportion his articles ; for either he has 
some fad of his own to which all else must yield, or nine- 
tenths of his contributors have theirs, and ‘ Canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons?’ It is hard, but it is not impossible, 
for here it is done. No article strikes you as much too long 
or much too short. Of course, this editor had the case of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which monument of how nof to do it 
must have rendered him invaluable aid : not tosay that his own 
early volumes were by any means perfect. 

And now, lest the critics sword be sheathed for lack of 
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argument, let him condescend on mint and anise and cumin. 
Theology shall have first place. Well: ‘Matthew’ and ‘Moses’ 
(Rev. J. Sutherland Black) are learned, heavy, and heterodox ; 
and ‘ Preaching’ (Mr. T. Davidson) is more entertaining than 
most sermons, but an encyclopedia is not the place to balance 
the good and evil of the ‘ paper’; the ‘ Marrow Controversy’ 
talks of ‘the few zealous and pious ministers then (1718, to be 
found in the Church of Scotland,’ which is neither accurate 
nor generous ; and if the worldling read the ‘ Revelation,’ it 
is feared that he will scoff. The old view is implicitly re- 
nounced ; yet the author refrains from discussing the Bible 
as he would the sacred books of another faith. Nor does he 
take up any definite position between this and that. In brief, 
his article is but half a column long, but it is worth noting as a 
genuine product of modern Scots Broad-Churchism : a school 
which persistently avoids the real difficulties of the subject, 
whilst it rejoices in aimless moralising or sentimental reflec- 
tion. From Theology to ‘ Pugilism’ is (in an encyclopedia) 
an easy transition. The article on the noble sport is good 
so far, but it is not at all up to date. It stops at the fight 
between Heenan and Sayers in 1860; ‘and what (though 
rare) of later age ennobled hath the roped-in-stage’ is left 
untold. In vain have Sullivan and ‘ Charlie’ Mitchell ‘ tapped’ 
each other’s ‘claret,’ got at each other’s ‘ conks,’ mauled each 
other's ‘ bread-baskets’; in vain hath the ‘kind, life giving 
Pelican’ ‘repasted’ so many heroes! Why, the seeker after 
truth is not even told what Queensberry Rules are! You turn 
to letters and art. * Milton’ (Dr. Richard Garnett) is very good 
reading : ‘In him alone the Hebraic and the Hellenic spirit 
appear thoroughly at one’ (it will be remembered that John- 
son’s famous criticism of Lyc#das is directed to prove that the 
attempted fusion results in hopeless incongruity) ; ‘ Marryat’ 
(Mr. Walter Whyte) sparkles with phrases ; ‘ Michelangelo’ 
(Mr. C. Whibley) is admirably informed, admirably critical, 
and admirably expressed ; ‘ Alfred de Musset’ (Mr. T. David- 
son) is good ; and ‘ Pseudonym’ is well enough, but in the list 
of pen-names why are Dagonet, Christopher Crayon, Luke 
Sharpe, and H. A. Page taken, when Pendragon and Alco- 
fribas Nasier (to join extremes) are left? You turn to 
‘Ossian, ‘the great heroic poet of the Gael’: but what 
about the unheroic, mendacious James Macpherson? There 
is no better authority than Professor Macpherson, and he 
sums up in a few lines to the effect that /zmga/ is full of 
echoes of old Gaelic poetry, and hence its local colour and its 
charm ; but the Gaelic ‘originals’ are mere translations from 
the English. The historical articles aré.unimportant. The 
‘Montrose’ (Mr. F. H. Groome) and the ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ (Mr. J. Robertson) are able and impartial summaries ; 
but in ‘ Peninsular War’ the main fact of the whole business 
z.é. the destruction of Napoleon’s power by the continual drain 
on his resources—is not made clear. In the legal system we 
are told, under ‘ Non-Suit, ‘ There is in general no difference 
between the effect of a non-suit and a verdict for the defen- 
dant’; but this is quite inaccurate, for if you are non-suited you 
can begin again, inasmuch as res judicata cannot be pleaded 
against you ; but a verdict for the defendant is an end of the 
matter. ‘ Marriage’ (Mr. D. MacLennan) is admirable. Butin 
discussing the Scots law of ‘ habit and repute’ unions the doc- 
trine of dond fides should have been noted: especially as this 
saving precept is conveniently ignored by novelists (e.g. Wilkie 
Collins in a famous romance). 

And now for some stray corrections. ‘Mansion-House’ is said 
to be the theatre of all great civic banquets ; but the greatest 
—on Lord Mayor’s Day (when, if ever, ‘the voice of the Turtle 
is heard in our land’)—is held in Guildhall. Mr. Stead, in 
‘ Periodicals, enriches the tongue with a new word—‘ Maga- 
zinedom,’ to wit; his definition, ‘Everything is a periodical 
that is published periodically,’ is quite useless as a definition ; 
but the article is readable. One cavils at the account of 
‘Porter,’ which implies that it is exclusively the beverage of 
carrying London ; and on reading ‘ Posset’ the ‘saut tear dims 
the ee’ of the man of feeling. Why has this excellent potion 
vanished? What has New York herself to compare thereunto? 
And how many have so much as sampled ‘Mead’? ‘ Robin 
Hood’ and ‘ Rob Roy’ are vastly entertaining ; but Rob’s two 
sons died, in Paris and (violently) in Edinburgh respectively, 
not in 1734 but in 1754. Under ‘ Pentonville’ the disused 
prison is described as still in use. Under‘ Provost’ is given a 
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list of such as are ‘Lords’: the chief magistrate of Dundee is 
omitted. ‘ Within the city and liberties of Edinburgh the Lord 
Provost takes precedence next after members of the Royal 
family’: what caw induce him ever to go outside them during 
his term of office? It is not noted, by the way, that the said term 
is three years. Finally, by an odd blunder the town of ‘ Mill- 
ville’ is alphabetically misplaced. 


FORGOTTEN LORE 


Church-Lore Gleanings. By T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


London : Innes. 


This is a vast collection of facts—small, now and again 
useful, always interesting—about church antiquities. ‘The 
range is wide. Thus, in Quarley, Hants, ‘the parson was 
bound to keep a public boar and bull for the use of the 
parish’: he neglected his duty, whereupon the pirishioners 
refused to tithe their milk. Again, in Elizabeth’s reign the 
vicar of Kingston-on-Thames was presented to the Hundred 
Court, ‘forasmuch as he hath not a bull at the parsonage, 
according to the old custom.’ As there was a tithe on calves, 
you can well believe that in most cases the local breeder was 
selected with curious care. Perhaps the oddest body of super- 
stitions is that connected with the Devil. Why, for instance, 
are some Churches perched on hill-tops? “Tis a device of the 
Fiend to make access troublesome. When Barn Hal: (Essex) 
was building, he used to come in the dark, and puil down 
the days work. Then a knight kept vigil with his two dogs, 
and they grievously mauled him ; and he swore he would have 
the man, wherever they buried him, in the church or out of 
it: so they interred him in the wall, which was neither, and 
the Horned One was foiled. In Wellcombe Church, Morven- 
stowe, on the north wall near the font, is a small door. It ts 
called the Devil’s Door, and is always opened at a baptism, that 
the Fiend may escape when the rite is done. Once our Illus- 
trious Foe assisted in building a bridge, on condition he got 
him who crossed it first; and nobody went over for long ; ull 
at last there came a stranger in those parts, and h.m they 
cunningly induced to open their bridge and pay their debt. 
In another case (related in Longfellow’s Golden Legend), they 
bilked him by means of a loaf and a hungry dog. On a far 
higher level is that story of the devout man praying for the 
dead in the graveyard of Durham Cathedral : and one came that 
would have had his life, but there arose from the ground a host 
in complcte steel, and stood in his detence. Once, too. at 
midnight St. Bristan of Winchester prayed in the churchyard 
for the dead ; and, as he ended, the response to his ‘Amen’ 
was chanted from innumerable graves. 

Just as wonderful is the Speaking Stone at St. David’s Cathe- 
dral. A corpse, it was thought, could not be borne across it: 
so they put it on its trial, whereupon it protested loudly, and 
split into twain. It is an open question which is the more ter- 
rible : a stone that speaks or a ghost that doesn’t. At some 
places in Yorkshire on the eve of St. Mark ‘it was long cus- 
tomary for young people to sit and watch from eleven at night 
until one o’clock in the morning’; when the shadows of all 
those ‘about to die in the course of the ensuing year would pass 
into the church.’ It may be so; but one would expect such 
vigils to portend not deaths by any means. In respect of 
churches, it is to note that if you robbed one you were flayed, 
and your skin was nailed over the door. Also, the beadle 
attended service armed with ‘a stout wand, surmounted with 
a gilt knob’; and if one slept, therewith he smote him upon 
the head. But not always; for once a parson urged upon 
his beadle the duty and the merit of a strict impartiality ; 
and, quoth the servitor, ‘Be / to nope Squire if I catches 
him asleep?’ The skulls of horses were set near the organ, 
and under the sounding boards of pulpits: in the belief that 
they heightened the effect of music and voice. Sometimes 
the bells were rung to celebrate a ‘long main’ at cock-tight- 
ing; and Mr. Dyer gives one entry from Salisbury: ‘ 1646. 
Ringing the race day that the Earl of Pembroke his horse 
winne the cuppe.’ The strangest note about bells is one of 
a bequest in 1605, for a ringing in St. Sepulchre’s: it provided 
that, in the ‘dead vast and middle of the night’ before an 
execution, one should approach as near as possible to the 
condemned cell, strike twelve tolls upon a hand-bell, and 
in execrable verse remind the criminal that he must die ; also, 
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the great bell of the church is to be tolled next morning. 
Turning from deaths to births, one is amazed to find such 
names as Creature, Creatura Christi, Children of God—all con- 
ferred in haste by the midwife. These were also names for 
illegitimates : as ‘George Speedwell, a merry begott, bapt. 
Nov. 1, 1685, and ‘ Anne, a byeblow in Lambeth Marsh’; and 
so on. Foundlings were named after the parish where they 
were exposed. The custom much perplexed the justices of 
Middlesex, who reported that, in 1679, in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, there were sixteen Clements on hand ; while 
six years after there were fifty. Again, in a few years’ space 
one hundred and four foundlings were christened in the Temple 
Church, and all were called Temple or Templer. On which 
shocking piece of history it were well to ring down the curtain. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


Ocean Steamships: A Popular Account of their Construction, 
Development, Management, and Appliances. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. London: Murray. 

This book is a compilation of articles by various writers. 
The first, Captain Chadwick’s, with his history of Fulton’s work 
and of the Savannah, shows the characteristic difference be- 
tween the American and the Briton. The former no sooner 
gets a new idea than he puts it into practice, and almost neces- 
sarily makes some mistake. The latter moves more slowly, 
profiting by experience, and produces a practical seagoing 
steamer. Captain Chadwick’s account of the war-ship designed 
by Fulton, the father of American steam navigation, is very 
curious reading. It was a twin-vessel (two vessels side by 
side), like the Castalia or Calais-Douvres. The boilers were 
in one, the engines in the other; and the wheel propulsion 
was between the pair. A platform built above the macuinery 
extended the full width ot the structure, and on this plattorm 
the guns and their protection were placed. She steamed six 
knots per hour: a good speed for a warship. In the Great 
Britain, with her iron hull, which Captain Chadwick graphic- 
ally describes, are found such apparently modein inventions 
as hollow crank-shafts, bilge-keels, and a balanced rudder. 
This vessel averaged 12} knots across the Atlantic. In read- 
ing Captain Chadwick's contribution one cannot fail to be 
struck by its uncommon fairness ; for, though he naturally loses 
no opportunity of taking full credit for his countrymen’s feats 
in ship-construction, he never says an unkind thing of their 
rivals. His article is the most interesting in the book, since it 
deals with the history of the commercial maritime supremacy 
of the United States, and the causes of its rise and fall. He 
attributes the loss of carrying trade partly to the fact that the 
‘enrolled’ or coastwise trade of the States, which is closed 
against the foreigner, has been displaced by railways. But 
the chief cause he deems to be the conservatism of American 
shipbuilders, who as late as 1870 were producing wood ships, 
‘magnificent failures commercially,’ with the ‘ typically national 
overhead steam engine’ and with paddles for oversca trade. 
He is sanguine that the Zex/onic will be beaten by new ships 
alone ; but it were rash to prophesy. His anticipation is that 
larger and faster ships will be built, and that the public will 
gladly pay for the extra speed. 

The second chapter, on ‘Speed in Ocean Steamers,’ is an 
attempt to write popularly upon a technical subject: with the 
result that the writer has sacrificed accuracy to popularity. Mr. 
Seaton’s opinions upon such questions as mechanical stoking 
and the possibility of improvements in fuel are interesting, be- 
cause he speaks with authority upon them. His views ot the 
possibility and probability of greatly increased speeds, how- 
ever, are somewhat narrow. In 1880 the words he uses now 
could have been employed in endeavouring to predict the 
course of enterprise in fast ships. Since that date the power 
applied to the fastest ships has increased more than threctold. 
To-day there are building two ships which will have ‘the 
sixty-two per cent.’ increase of power of which Mr. Seaton says 
‘the cry must be regarded as a very far one at present.’ The 
public demands increased speed, and thereby compels the ship- 
Owner to spend more money, even though he depreciate the 
rest of his fleet. The shipowner, in his turn, stimulates the 
naval architect, who pushes on the engineer ; so that what in 
a cool moment seems ‘a far cry’ soon becomes an accom- 
plished fact. Hence it is difficult to say what may not be done, 
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even in the near future, in the way of high speed. The metal- 
lurgist has not reached finality : indeed, material can now be 
produced with 50 to 100 per cent. more strength than the 
steel in use. It is probable that a ship could be built of this 
material, and the weight taken out of the hull would became 
available for the engineer. Doubtless the same material would 
also be applied by the engineer, who would thus be able to in- 
crease the power of his machinery. The difficulties in the way of 
the introduction of such a material are less metallurgical than 
commercial. The steamship boiler is capable of being greatly 
lightened, and improvements in that direction are probably not 
remote. On this subject Mr. Seaton is reticent. Perhaps he 
is now meditating an improvement, and is therefore afraid of 
saying too much. In the cargo steamers for which the east 
coast of England has become famous, there is an opportunity 
for experiment impossible in passenger steamers; and it would 
not be surprising to find some east coast engineer, like Mr. 
Seaton, quietly developing a type of boiler which would take 
another day off the ‘ Atlantic record.’ 

Mr. Rideing has an excellent article on the building of an 
‘Ocean Greyhound.’ Starting at the foundation, the financing 
of the project, he shows how wide a shipbuiider’s knowledge 
must be. The owner in many cases throws the burden of 
money-finding upon the builder; and, in addition, makes him 
subject to pains and penalties should the vessel not tulfil cer- 
tain expectations. Indeed, the losing of a contract for an 
Atlantic steamer is occasionally a better transaction than the 
gaining of one. The idea entertained by Mr. Rideing, that two 
ships built side by side from tne same dcsigns may have a 
difference of speed of a knot or two without the builder or 
designer knowing why, is a mistaken one. The same horse- 
power exerted through similar propellers must drive vessels of 
identical form and draught at equal speed, provided there be 
no difference in the weather. Two vessels may not attain like 
speed, but any one capable of designing them is also capable of 
determining why such a disparity exists. Mr. Rideing’s de- 
scription of building operations is clear, correct, and concise ; 
but he must incur the contempt of the Thom-ons and the Barn- 
wells of the Clyde in supposing that two years is a good build- 
ing record, and that it takes six months to finish a ship aiter 
she is launched. It would probably be better for all concerned 
were as much time devoted to the work, but it is the pride of 
the builders that so much time is not. Mr. John H. Gould’s 
article on ‘Ocean Passenger Travel’ tells the history of the 
Atlantic steamship trade ; and, should a secoud edition of the 
book be published, all that properly belongs to the chapter 
on the ‘Development of the Steamship’ should be excised. 
His description of the luxuries of the voyage is not overdrawn, 
though itis tempting enough to induce tourists to cousider the 
desirableness of spending a three weeks’ holiday in steaming 
to New York and back. In Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold Kelly’s 
contribution on ‘ The Ship’s Company,’ the sketches are more 
than usually interesting, having a freshness unusual in descrip- 
tions of ships. One of many striking facts recorded is that 
some of the old chief engineers have travelied over a million 
miles, which is equal to two trips to and from the mvon. Once 
more Mr. Rideing appears in an article on ‘Satety on the 
Atlantic, wherein he shows that there is less danger in a 
modern steamship than in a crowdd city. ‘lhe subdivision 
of the Crty ef New York is explained, and the circumstance 
mentioned that her bulkheads have no doors of any kind in 
them. The first adoption of twin-screws in a regular liner is 
credited to the Inman Company. The safety of Atlantic tra- 
vellers is best measured by the immunity from disaster enjoyed 
by the vessels built in the last ten years. 

Mr. John H. Gould treats ‘The Ocean Steamship as a 
Freight-carrier.. The comparative passenger and freight- 
carrying power of the three pairs of fast ships belonging to 
the Liverpool lines shows that the Inman ve-sels carry 1200 
passengers and 2700 tons of freight, the White Star 1500 
passengers and 2500 tons of freight, and the Cunard 1600 pas- 
sengers and 800 tons of freight. The type that carries cargo 
alone is now represented by such ships as the omaaze and 
America. The former carried (in August 1891) a cargo of 
9591 tons, including coal for the voyage. Such ships are 
getting common, and must inevitably monopolise the trade, 
One sailing daily from a port would exhaust the freighting 
capacity of a whole county, and constitute a service as regular 
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and efficient as the Parcels Post. The carriage of grain, fruit, 


petroleum, molasses, and cattle are all admirably depicted. 


The last article, on ‘The Steamship Lines of the World,’ by 
Lieut. Ridgley Hunt, U.S.N., takes a comprehensive view of the 
work done by the ocean steamship, and serves to remind one 


that it has become an actual necessity of life. For the book 
itself, it is one which all who take an interest in the progress 
of the mechanical arts should read with care, for they will find 
a pleasant story and much valuable information withal. 


OLD AND NEW 


The John Dunton described by Mr. Underhill as a ‘crank’ 
‘intensely interested in politics and love-making,’ and with a 
fine turn for journalism, may very well have been the ancestor 
of Mr. W-ll-m Th-m-s St-d. Certain it is that in 1691 he in- 
vented and established Zhe Athenian Mercury, which was a 
new thing in journalism, and succeeded so well that Dunton 
found it profitable some years afterwards, when the thing had 
run through nineteen volumes or so, to republish parts of it as 
The Athenian Oracle. It was, in fact, a print whose sole 
function was to give ‘ Answers to Correspondents’ ; and, as the 
bourgeois has ever been addicted to the bad habit of getting 
somebody else to make up his mind for him, it contains not a 
little stuff of permanent value—to all such as are interested in 
the dourgeois. Mr. Besant, in fact, declares, in a letter attached 
to this volume of selections—7he Athenian Oracle (London : 
Scott)—that all his fashions of thought and speech, of belief and 
knowledge and reflection, ‘may be more truly and more vividly 
learned from Zhe Oracle than from any other book that I 
know’; and as it has helped him to write a couple of novels 
—(not his worst !)—he may be accepted as having authority. 
Mr. J. Underhill, who has selected and edited these extracts, 
and who contributes a capital introduction, has done his work 
with tact and insight ; and the upshot of it all is a book worth 
reading if only because it shows that the dourgeois of 1691-97 
wrote much better English and was by no means such an all- 
round jackass as he would seem to be from the ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ found worth printing three centuries after him. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s Political Pamphlets, the new volume of the 
‘Pocket Library of English Literature’ (London : Percival), is 
to our thinking the best that has yet appeared. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s own introduction and notes are written with care and 
spirit, and show sound judgment and a competent and very 
intelligent knowledge of the whole matter; while his selection 
of material could not be bettered. He begins with Halifax’s 
Letter to a Dissenter, a model of its kind: goes on to the 
masterpiece of Defoe—the excellent Shortest Way; takes ina 
couple of Drafiers as he passes Swift ; examples Burke by the 
admirable Second Letter on a Regicide Race ; and, after giving 
sufficient specimens of Cobbett and Peter Plymley, winds up 
with a capital piece from that Sir Mungo Malagrowther who 
was not the least successful of the many metamorphoses of 
Scott. Truly an excellent book : a book of sound sense set 
forth in fine English ; and what more can reader desire ? 

‘The literary art of France, however, soon reached its Gothic 
ultimatum. Thus Mr. H.G. Keene in his Manual of French 
Literature (London: Murray), one of a series of primers con- 
secrated to the use of that eager folk, the pupils of the Univer- 
sity Extension. But literary history, save to the expert, can 
seldom be more than mere bewilderment ; for a catalogue of 
names, illustrious and otherwise (the latter the more abundant), 
needs must strike the average reader as a list of symbols signi- 
fying nothing. Mr. Keene would have done well to begin by 
studying Matthew Arnold’s little essay on Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer of English Literature. But he writes as a Philistine for 
Philistines ; so perhaps it doesn’t matter. Thus, of Corneille 
he says: ‘Without being a great dramatist he was a great 
writer, and he takes rank with A:schylus as a permanent classic.’ 
Now, the truth is that Corneille was an excellent tragic, and 
fEschylus invented tragedy ; so that if the two must live to- 
gether as ‘permanent classics ’—(what is a ‘ permanent 
classic’?)—it is for reasons precisely the opposite of those 
advanced by Mr. Keene. Again: ‘ The instinctive and animal 
part of man is felt to be natural, and—in common with other 
elements of the phenomenal world—to require control from the 
higher faculties of reason, conscience, and the like.’ No doubt 
a sigh of assent would be here heaved by an audience of Uni- 
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versity Extensionists, but why should such a bald ineptitude be 
foisted into a history of literature ? Then, ‘ Balzac wrote labori- 
ously ; like the North British editor of myth (the story, by the 
way, is true), he “ joked wi’ deefficulty.”’ Such twaddle is absurd 
with the absurdity of University Extensionism. The reflection 
that, ‘if it be a sound principle that the mission of Art is to 
console and pacify, the tales that are issued for the solitary 
leisure of adult males are less likely to become the permanent 
classics (Ha! old Truepenny !) of a great nation,’ really makes 
a record in détise. One can only pause and admire. After 
that, such jewels as the description of Musset as ‘ the Gavroche 
of the movement,’ of Suzanne Curchod as ‘loved of the ua- 
worthy Gibbon,’ of Chateaubriand as ‘extremely lawless in 
his relations towards women,’ as the statements that ‘ there are 
few things which recommend themselves less than infancy to a 
young bachelor,’ and that Dorat dz/ufed amatory poetry with 
pastoral pigments—these can only arouse a mild surprise. Mr, 
Keene has availed himself too freely of Mr. Saintsbury’s allusive 
and elusive erudition, and his book, with clever things in it 
here and there, is rather worse than useless. 

Some day the Caucasus may become as much infested by 
tourists and bewritten by guide-book compilers as the Alps ; 
but that day is still far off. There is much that is fresh both in 
the matter and the manner of Herr Hahn’s Aus dem Kaucasus 
(Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot) after one has managed to 
swallow or pass by unread the dedication, in the best German 
deferential style, to the Grand Duchess Anastasia of Mecklen- 
berg-Schwerin. The Professor in the Tiflis Gymnasium wan 
dered on foot, during the summer holidays of 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, among the Ossetian and Swanetian Alps. In the 
valleys of the Rion and of other streams that drain the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus he came upon marvellous cliff and 
river scenery, screened by a subtropical vegetation ; and at 
Kutais and elsewhere he visited spots that are famous in Greek 
mythology or Roman history. But the most interesting relics 
of the past hid in the folds of the Caucasus are the innumerable 
fragments of ancient tribes, tongues, and customs. Professor 
Hahn has industriously collected the hero-tales and folk-lore 
of the Ossetes and the Tchewsures, made notes in the strange 
history and habits of the Jews of Caucasus, and essayed the 
difficult task of an ethnological classification of the races that 
inhabit these mountains. 

The Interpretation of Disease. Part 11., ‘The Lessons of 
Acute Disease’ (London: Nutt), by H. Cameron Gillies, M.D., 
has now been issued. Part 1, on ‘The Meaning of Pain,’ 
which was reviewed in our pages some time ago, evinced a real 
originality of thought on the whole subject of disease and its 
lessons ; this new part continues in the same line to try to teach 
the lessons of acute disease. Mr. Herbert Spencer and Pro- 
fessor Huxley were both sufficiently interested in the former 
paper to discuss the bearings of its central idea: that pain is a 
valuable warning and a ‘prayer for food.’ The root idea of 
this second part is that a case of acute disease is a ‘ prayer for 
rest’ by the diseased organism. Bodily energy is the ¢mcome 
on which the man lives and does his work ; if he work too 
hard and do not give his body time to recover from the effects 
of dissipated energy, he has to live on his capital, using up that 
capital in many ways, and assisting its dissipation by the very 
means which are supposed to save it. He is on the down- 
grade ; and at last some chill or accidental trifle starts an 
acute disease—pneumonia, attack of rheumatism, fever. It 
knocks him down, puts him finally into the hands of the doctor 
and nurse, and thus gives him a chance of rest, recovery of 
energy, and eventual return to a higher and better plane of 
health. A simple theory, possibly true, certainly stated clearly 
and forcibly ; yet ‘the night cometh.’ 

Ouida the Romantic, Stead the Moral, Oscar the (if pos- 
sible) more moral, and the rest of our public Drolls, have 
grown rarely tedious of late. Worse than all, here is Mr. H. 
Swan with A Colloguial Italian for Travellers (London: 
Nutt) not the least funny. No longer does his tripper career 
hatless through Paris, summon cabmen ‘ with groans that can- 
not be uttered,’ gorge himself with every variety of food and 
drink foro f. 95 c. No longer does his Viennese waiter throng the 
board with glasses of cold water. ’Arry proceeds through Italy 
in the most matter-of-fact way. Whence this dulness? Has our 
Swan been collaborating with some New Humorist, or is he a 
subscriber to the Independent Theatre, or has he been elected 
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to the County Council? Who shall tell? ’Tis little compen- 
sation that he is more useful than heretofore (he could not, 
indeed, be less), for why prefer the Useful to the Beautiful? 
‘The man who hitches up the gondola expects a halfpenny.’ 
O modest and reasonable gondola-hitcher! ‘One gondolier is 
enough, but often a second man will jump on to extort double 
fare. Theunaided light of Nature will instruct the tripper to 
kick him off again. There is one serious omission. No 
directions are given as to ’Arry’s deportment at the Vatican 
during an interview with the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Nos. 5 and 6 of Volume 1. and No, 1 of Volume U. of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Internationales Privat- und Strafrecht (Erlan- 
gen: Palm und Enke) contain as usual a large amount of 
matter interesting to specialists. Among the more important 
contributions are those on the legal position of Turkish sub- 
jects naturalised abroad (M. Salem) ; on copyright in photo- 
graphs in civilised countries outside the Bern Convention 
(Herr Griinewald); on the litigious jurisdiction of foreign 
consuls in civilised States (Dr. Mittelstein) ; on the legal obli- 
gations of the putative father of an illegitimate child in Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Hamburg (Dr. Mittelstein). The notes 
on judicial decisions, statutes, and recent publications are 
well up to date. 

In Zhe Drarnage 0) ‘Habitable Buildings (London: Whit- 
taker) Mr. M. Lee Beardmore has collected a number of articles 
contributed to Zhe Plumber and Decorator. The subject was 
long neglected ; to the attention it now receives much of the 
improvement in the public health during the last half-century 
may be fairly ascribed. In this little work of eighty-six pages 
the various methods of drainage are described in clear and 
simple language. A few plans are added. The chapter on 
‘Automatic Flushing ’ and the notes on the bath are particularly 
well done. We have said so much of the Marbot J/emozres in 
the original that we need say no more of them in English 
than that, as translated by Mr. A. J. Butler (London: Long- 
mans), they are every whit as good reading as they are in French 

that is, they are well-nigh as good reading as can be got. 
Of the reissue of Rossetti’s Dante and His Circle (London : 
Ellis and Elvey), it is enough to note that it is well designed 
and well produced, and will everywhere be welcome. 
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Gesammelte Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten von H. v. Moltke. | FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES, 


Band 1.: Zur Lebensgeschichte. Berlin: Mittler. 7 m. 

Jean Bataille, Gaston Méry. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

La Turguie actuelle. D.Georgiades. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 50. 

La Vie américaine. Paul de Rousiers. Livr. 1. Paris: Didot. 
75 Cc. 

Le Japon: Histoire, religion, civilisation.  ¥. 
Paris : Challamel. © fr. 

Les Audran. G. Duplessis. Paris: Libr. de PArt. 3 fr. 5oc. 

Linespéere. Cl. Coutourier. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Mon Utopie. Nouvelles études morales et sociales. Ch. 
Sécrétan. Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50 c. 

Orientalische Skizzen. Th. Néldeke. Berlin: Patel. 7 m. 

Passion slave. Roman. D. Lesuer. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 


Lamairesse. 


Roman. 


50 c. 
Raffet et son wuvre. A. Dayot. Paris: Quantin. 6 fr. 
Souvenirs du crime. Le Général Thomas. Paris: Libr. 


illustrée. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Zur Musik. Ph. Spitta. 16 Aufsatze. Berlin: Patel. g m. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 


to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot | 


undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and | 


Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, India and China, £1, 10s. 4d. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. 

Orders for The National Obdserver will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parts of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de |tivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at NIcE of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


CASSELL & CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BY J. M. BARRIE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. Third Edition. 


} 1 "N ? + } j > Tr 4) 
humorous and interesting novel of the day ruth. 


7s. 6d. 
l 


WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON, 


Of which over 100,000 Copies have already been produced. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Illustrated by W. Hore, R.S.A. 
3s. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. _ Illustrated. 
3S. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY Q. 


‘I SAW THREE SHIPS,’ and other Winter Tales. 


6s. [Ready Shortly. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 6s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. ss. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 


Soards, 2s. 


BY RIDER HAGGARD. 


K NG SOLOMON’S MINES. With Full-page 


Original Illustra'ions by WALTER PAGET. Ejighty-fourth 
Thousand. 35- 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Joards. 2s. 





| Theatre v. Hall. 





Other Foreign Works on the Lowest ‘lerms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. II]. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_ WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 


PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


. X Tar YT 1 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE 
Notes. The Broad ¢ sauge. I. By A. ¢. Elliott 
A Word to Ulster. Correspondence: 
The Case of Mrs. M yitacu. Macleod of Assynt,. 
Colonial Corruption. Mr. Jenks and Law. 
Concerning Roubles. Mr. Gladstone and Others. 
The Undesirable Alien. Football. 
Podsnappishness. 








Anarchy 
Modern Men: Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Dickens's Dinner- Parties. 


LAH Fovesters 
Life in Old Ireland 


Born unto Sorrow. 


The American ‘ Lyceum. New Novels. 
| The Death of Cock Robin. By H. D. Mary Stuart. 
Lowry A Brave Man's Work. 


| The Prophet of the Pen. By Joseph Old and New. 


Pennell. Books of the Week. 





SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 


‘The sketches are immensely clever in their way. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

* The second series is as good as the first. . . . 
brilliant paradox sparkles with an epigram, and 
generally clever. 

The YORKSHIRE POST says: 

‘The second series were certainly worth reproducis 

sketches lies in their entire independer e. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Every sentence that is nota 
the analysis of character is 


g. The charm of these 





R. SMITH'S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of Wit /Ilustrated 
\\ Bi Lb Descriptive 

Testimonials Xx \\\ WY, & Pamphlet 
wh Z containing 






from all Ranks = 


and Classes | | 
of Society. ANIA 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Gurst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


SS 6 ; 
a Selection of 


iS Testimonials, 
\\ e Price List, etc., 
\\ Gratis and 
Post Free. 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 


EDINBURGH. 
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St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 


The SUMMER SESSION begins on May 2. In October their Royal 
Highnesses the PRINCE AN!) PRINCESS OF WALES have graciously 
consented to LAY the FOUNDATION STONE of the New Building, which, by 
their permission, is to be called the ‘Clarence Memorial Wing.’ H.R.H. PRINCE 
GEORGE OF WALES has also kindly promised to become President ef the 

spital. 
se mai in Praed Street, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, and 
arrangements are now being made to build—(1) a new out-patients’ department, 
(2) a residential college for students, (3) new special wards, (4) a nurses’ home, and 
(5) well isolated wards for lying-in women. This will add 100 beds to the Hospital. 
The estimated cost of this great addition to the Hospital and School is £100, 000. 

In September there will be an examination for Entrance Scholarships in Natural 
Science in value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which students who enter in May are 
eligible to compete. 


HosPITAL STAFF. 


Consulting Physictan—Sir KDWARD SIEVEKING. 

me Surgeons—Mr. LANE, Mr. SPENCER SMITH 
Physicians Dr. BkOADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES 

sa to Out-patients—Dr. PHiciips, Dr. MaGuire, Dr. Lurr 
Surgeons—Mr. Noxon, Mr. Owen, Mr. Pace. 

to Out patients—Mr. Perper, Mr. Sitcock, Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician-. 4 ccoucheur~ Dr. BRAxToN Hicks, F.R.S. 
to Out-patients—Dr. HANDFIELD-JONEs 

Ophthalmic Surg cons—Mr. CritCHett and Mr. Jucer. 
Aural Surgron—Mr. Fiecp. 
Surgeon, Skin Department—Mr. Marcotm Morris. 
Surecon Denrist—Mr. MOKVON SMALE. 
Physician, Throat Department—Dr. SCANES SPict 
Anesthetist—Mr. Henry Davis. 


OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOL. 


Physivlogy, Dr Wari eR; Chemistry, Dr. ALDER WriGHT, F.R.S., and Mr. 
Leon ; Mental! Diseases, Sir J. CRicHTON Browne, F.R.S; Science Tutor, Dr. 
BoTTOMLEY 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Stucent received ata t re ot £¢ ) for the academik year Warden, E.. WwW 
RouGuTron M.D and Bs 3. lok , F.R.C.S., to whom applications for admission 
should be made 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. Mapp \, will forward the Prospectus on 
application. 

GEor¢ P. FieLtp, Dean. 
A. P. Lurr, M.D., Sué-Dean. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcReTARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Iuis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. and 79 — ST., ED! N3URGH. 





botel and Ibydtopatbic 


Announcements. 


Oo 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHRaiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Not vility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect ; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting: 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 
One of the most 


Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DFPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, ? ; ‘ , ’ 3 . £2,000,000 90 oO 

Paip Up, . e c , é - ; ; : s 251,093 15 © 

RESERVE FunpD, i ; ; ; P 7 . ‘ 223,000 0 O 

UNCALLED CapPITAL, : , : ; P . . 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 is for Three and Four Years. 
5 7 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dintios fi Major-General F. NepEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( RopertT Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGe Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 


Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . .« « « « geaemeed 
PAUP CAPITAL. «© «© © & « ~« 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 18,493 


A... BH. CAMPBEL L, Esq. P Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W:S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH 


R: COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invitgs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, Fiench, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets. Old Persian Mats. Engravings and Bric-4-Brac 








THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY, 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality. 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 








MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 
it SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


(;FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CT ee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 








J 


id only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 02., and 1 lb. Tims, which 
‘ keep the Tobacco in Jine smoking condition, 
N ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLER , STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every bucket and Tin. 
PLaAyYerR’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


generally. Retail everywhere. 
Ns 


< The fo! wing extract from tl t f Re . Nov. 1 of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THI WORKKHOUSL—The } tur rawn by r Heiper the poor 
inthe workhouse, puffing away atanempty py ! touched the rt of some of 
rrespondents, One ‘whe dates from the 1 iA and sigs elf ‘Old Screw,’ 

‘l have been struck wi sy ee! suggestion inthe October number of the rorew of 

for a scheme to supply okers in union workhouses with tobacco, im afraid, 

ed by the ordinary standar Tam the shoet selfish of mortals, a o aeret give Scam 
away for purposes of so- alled charity ; but this scheme of yours apy it once to the 
sympathies of a hh rdened and inveterate smoker. Werel in Lon , I would at once 
start a colle “i x for the fund, and levy contributions for it oF my smoking ac- 

qo air tanc ess b it, unfort unately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

$ Contir ne for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what ve consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
‘PLAY F R'S NAVY CU Tt’ s is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 


cheque for the amount.’ 
TEL I 


SUTTON’S DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 
R O O T S E E D S. THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 


THE HEAVIEST CROPS, THE FINEST ROOTS, pines 


AND 











TWELVE BEAU TIFU L VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 








the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultura! 
THE SUREST PRIZE WINNERS. direction 
‘ ; a 2 7 ak finest double N ce ngpreepen Tom Thumb 
Last por’ I grew rroacres of roots all from your seeds. The Kingscote Candytuft, choice mixed St 1o-week, finest double 

Farmers Clu bearers prize of £10 tor the best general crop of roots. Eleven } Godetia, new, large-flowered Conv aieal lus Major 

farms « mpeted, and I had first prize. Lhe hippenha nFa Club gave Mignonette, sweet-scented Par sy, choice a a" 

a £10 Cup for the best general ro t crop in the Beautort Hunt; there are Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 

about 150 parishes, and I won First Prize. —C. H. Jones, Esq., Little ; 

Badminton. . Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK AND PRICE LIST. | OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 

[DANIELS Bros. THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
CENUINE ONLY: FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. | NORWICH. 

Orders value 40/- Carriage Free to Scotch Stations. 


HOME INDUSTRIES. GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. pr Lavitte’s LIQUOR and PILLS 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. (PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, cout AND RHEUMATISM. 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months' Treatment. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLIGED INSTEP HOSE nailed tiaiaaa iibiiisas i 


(No. 20.778) Sir,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
se convenience me, and perhz ic sb yen many sufferers, 1f — permit me to say in few 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years! 
A , That when in my se ventieth yea ar some one sent me L ailla’s atin tonne ated treatise 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
ie : simple and S ely, and 
The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at | medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, 
; . after nine years’ trial] I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
the instep where they usuz ally show the first signs of wear. ‘Lhe resistance to friction 
: . ; beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable never fail.—I remain. yours trul FRANCIS CLOSE. 
urs 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. ) ys : 
PATENTEES — 


i Price—Liquor or Pitts 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free ee 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. | Desc riptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 
And of atl first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom, | Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


























Frinted for the Proprietors by T. G& A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLAs, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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